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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


wo of a set of four fine Chippendale mahogany) 
sidechairs, the backs carved with acanthus leaves and 
tassel-motif ; on carved cabriole legs with claw and ball 
feet. c.1750. Height 3 ft. 1 in. Width 1 ft. 9 in. 
Depth 1 ft. 6 in. Price £295. 


| Chippendale mahogany piecrust-top table on tripod 
base with unusual twisted column and carving to the 
knees. c¢. 1775. Height 2 ft. 4 in. Diameter 


2ft. 2m. Pree (1335. 


In elegant Adam gilt Carton-Pierre oval mirror, 
surmounted by an urn with wheat-husks. ¢. 1795. 


Height 4 ft. 3 in. Width 2 ft. 0 in. Price £65. 


1 Chinese sang-de-boeuf vase, Price £18. 
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2 HE last load of my rarities was sent to the barge 
ee this afternoon I relapsed into the gout.” 
So wrote Elias Ashmole in his journal on February 
17th, 1683. The ‘rarities’ filled twelve wagons and 
consisted of coins and medals, books, pictures and 
manuscripts, collected by the ‘greatest virtuoso and 
curioso’ of his time. ‘While the Ashmolean Museum 
’ his epitaph at Lambeth declares, ‘he will 
But the nucleus of 
Ashmole’s benefaction to Oxford 
is associated with the name of 
Tradescant, father and son, the 
keepers of a renowned botanic 
garden and museum at Lambeth 
known as ‘Tradescant’s Ark.’ 
If Ashmole had not inherited 
the contents of the ‘Ark’ there 
might have been no Ashmolean 
Museum, the first Museum of 
Natural History in Britain—and 
Ashmole himself perhaps for- 
gotten. 

The saddler’s son from Lich- 
field (Dr. Johnson was born a 
door or two away) rose from 
obscurity to European fame and 
eminence not by sheer scholar- 
ship alone. From his youth 
upwards he diligently studied 
the art of choosing the right 
friends. Step by step he pro- 
gressed from ‘an _ indifferent 
good practice’ as a solicitor, at 
the age of twenty-one, to the exalted place of Windsor 
Herald, with Henry VIII's closet assigned for his personal 
use. Early in his career he recorded that he had attained 
‘the position I had always desired, which was that I 
might be enabled to live to myself and studies without 
being forced to take pains for a livelihood in the world.’ 
Ashmole further improved his fortunes by marrying 
Lady Mainwaring, a lady twenty years his senior, thrice 
a widow, and the mother of grown-up sons, one of whom 
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ELIAS ASHMOLE 
After the portrait by John Riley (1646-1691) in the 
Ashmolean Museum. The frame is by Grinling 
Gibbons. 
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attempted to murder the ardent wooer. Eight years later 
Lady Mainwaring sought a separation, but in spite of 
800 sheets of dispositions she lost her case—‘ not one 
word proved against me of using her ill.’ 

To his house in South Lambeth resorted all the great 
men of the day. The heads of foreign states showered 
honours upon him and he twice declined the proud office 
of Garter King-at-Arms. ‘His general skill in all the 
polite sorts of learning’ gave 
him a unique standing, and 
he could discourse with equal 
authority upon alchemy, coins, 
chemistry, the Order of the 
Garter and the true matter of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. The private 
diary of this great curioso (which 
he described as ‘a collection of 
accidents and occurrences for my 
Life ’"—a biography which, un- 
fortunately, remained unwritten) 
is an odd mixture of the trivial 
and the important, of detailed 
accounts of his numerous ail- 
ments and quaint prescriptions 
for their cure. In one breath he 
tells of showing Charles II some 
Siamese twins ‘ dryed and pre- 
served with spices ’ and in the 
next of being ‘ hard bound for 
two hours.’ The ague, the colic, 
cold fits and hot fits and ‘violent 
sharp humours’ flicker alarm- 
ingly through the pages. For the 
toothache he held in his mouth pills made of burnt alum, 
pepper and tobacco. Black snails applied to his foot failed 
to relieve the gout, but three spiders hung about his neck 
cured the ague. The last entry of all—a few years before 
his death—is short and characteristic: ‘‘I took my usual 
sweat.” It is a pity that Elias Ashmole did not bequeath, 
amongst his rarities, a more illuminating record of the 
times which he adorned. 

GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH, F.S.A 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 


THE CHARM OF DRAWINGS 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN. By TIEPOLo. 
On exhibition at the Hazlitt Gallery. PEerspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


interest in drawings, the acceptance and under- 
standing of them as works of art in their own right. 
There have been, it is true, for long enough, devoted amateurs 
who have collected. Richardson could write in 1728 
that ‘‘England is the world’s Cabinet of Drawings,’’ for 
Charles I and that ‘‘Father of Vertu, the Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1646 had established the fashion. Many of the 
earlier collectors have been themselves artists: Lely, Sandby, 
Lawrence, that enthusiast into whose vast collection so many 
others flowed, Benjamin West; and they may have been 
largely concerned with drawings as revealing the ways their 
predecessors worked. For that remained for centuries the 
purpose of drawing. One cannot conceive the artist of the 
Renaissance making a drawing as an absolute end in itself, 
elaborately mounting and framing it, and regarding it as a 
definite part of his Oeuvre. One cannot imagine his patron 
buying it or using it as a decoration. A drawing was part 
of the process of making a picture: a means not an end. 
But in those days the artist was a working man, a member 
of his trade union, and not the curious combination of 
divinity and licensed lunatic which is to-day’s popular 
estimate. 
This modern attitude towards drawings is a compliment 
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to art, and an indication of under- 
standing. When they are working 
drawings they bring us into most 
intimate touch with the artist and 
his intentions. When, in the 
contemporary mode, they are self- 
contained, they still have an 
intimacy of pure art freed from 
confusion of pictures as ‘‘garniture 
and household stuff.” In either 
case they are likely to keep very 
near to the artist’s original 
impulse. 

There are invariably fine 
drawings on exhibition in the 
London galleries, but at the 
moment we are enjoying especial 
opportunities. The Arts Council 
at their St. James’s Square rooms 
have a wonderful show of ‘‘French 
drawings from Fouquet to 
Gauguin.” It should be, perhaps, 
“‘to Redon’ whose brilliantly 
drawn and horrifyingly Surrealist 
“Spider” comes nearest to modern 
times and methods. At the other 
end of time the Fouquets really 
stand outside the pure drawing 
definition. They are perfectly 
finished miniatures by this XVth- 
century master of miniature. His 
actual drawings are exceedingly 
rare, but some of us remember the 
‘Papal Legate”’ in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, one of 
the world’s great drawings. The 
Clouet contribution provides a 
thrill from the XVIth century. His 
work bears comparison with his 
contemporary Holbein in its use 
of a sensitive line which expresses 
so subtly the volume and the turn 
of the plane as well as the outline. 
For Claude 1 would turn to the 
British Museum, where a special 
show of their treasure supplements the Arts Council exhibi- 
tion; but at St. James’s Square there is one magnificent and 
very finished large drawing from the Royal Collection. 

The XVIIIth century is brilliantly represented, and it 
was the great age of French drawing as the X1Xth was of 
painting. Let me, however, confess a personal heresy: I do 
not like Watteau. I am slightly repelled by his softness, his 
scattered dark accents, his use of a formula which takes 
all character away from his indistinguishable subjects. The 
black, red and white chalk on grey papers tends to emphasise 
the worrying of the tones. The charm of the posing of his 
figures often overweighs all this; but for me Fragonard is 
a more fascinating draughtsman, and when he essays a 
Watteauesque subject as in the ‘“Young Girl seen from the 
Back” he can be perfect. 

Despite brilliant individual achievements in the XIXth 
century there is a slight feeling of anti-climax, though Corot 
with his humanity, Ingres in pure draughtsmanship, 
Daumier, Delacroix, and a host of others almost above 
reproach belong to it. At St. James’s Square we have a studio 
view of the whole story of French art. 

One other exhibition of drawings of supreme quality is 
that of the collection of Sir Bruce Ingram at Colnaghi’s. 
It complements the other inasmuch as there are no French 
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drawings, but a wonderful richness of Flemish, Dutch and 
English. Sir Bruce is one of the most enthusiastic collectors, 
pursuing a policy of buying what he likes personally when he 
sees it rather than acquiring museum pieces or rarities. His 
love of maritime subjects and of animal drawings has given 
him unique collections of these. At Colnaghi’s, however, it 
is the Netherlandish landscapes which are outstanding, 
especially the Elder Breughels and the Avercamps. Here, 
one feels, pure landscape art was truly born, for they are 
usually daintily coloured and with an eye for atmospheric 
effects. His delightful ‘‘Village Scene”’ in particular recalled 
the fine painting of an almost similar subject which we saw 
some time since in Larsen’s Gallery, where we tend to look 
for the best work of this school. 

There is some magnificent English work showing also. 
The seven drawings by Sir James Thornhill have my lip 
service but not my heart; this goes to the XVIIth-century 
“Portrait of a Young Lady” once attributed to John Riley 
(when will some scholarly art historian deal with that 
fascinating portraitist around whom there is such speculation 
and so many attributions of fine work?). Rowlandson, 
Gainsborough, Towne, Girtin: the fine names and fine work 
stretch on through a memorable exhibition, which in itself 
only hints the magnificence of Sir Bruce’s great collection. 

The mention of Towne reminds us that the Fine Art 
Society promise an exhibition of the work of his friend and 
fellow county-man, John White Abbott, to which I look 
forward. These two men, with their highly individual style, 
contributed much to the revival of romantic landscape. 
Towne, as he deserves, has now a well-established reputation, 
and it will be good to see a wide selection of Abbott’s 
drawings. 

Before one leaves this realm of intimate work there is 
another Arts Council exhibition which must be visited: the 
colour-prints and drawings of Hiroshige at the New 
Burlington Gallery. Reproductions of three works by Van 
Gogh on themes taken directly from Hiroshige remind us 
how great an influence these Japanese artists were on the 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists, and how much 
they did in loosening up the form of Western European art. 
The remarkable and spectacular thing is the freedom of 
composition which can as easily start at the top corner of the 
frame as at the foot. There is so much less feeling of a 
proscenium. The Chinese and Japanese, with their traditions 
of the scroll paintings, have a flexibility of shape which might 
well be the envy of our artists almost tied to conventional 
proportions in canvases. Hiroshige, let us agree, is not 
Hokusai ; but in such a triptych as ‘“The Rapids of Awa no 
Naruto,” with its wonderful treatment of the turbulent 
waters, or in some of the studies of birds and flowers or 
landscape under rain, he is superb. It is good to see Japanese 
art again: symbol one hopes that love of beauty outlasts 
the transient moods and madnesses of power politics. 

In the gallery Philip James drew our attention to the 
likeness between these landscapes of Hiroshige and those of 
J. D. Innes, whose work is being shown at the Leicester 
Galleries. Chance, or actual influence? In those all too few 
years at the opening of this century when he was painting, 
the wave of enthusiasm for Japanese work was mounting. 
Laurence Binyon published his famous Flight of the Dragon 
in 1911, when as Assistant Keeper of the Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum he was concerned chiefly with its 
Oriental possessions. At that time Innes was painting 
these pictures around the Spanish Mediterranean in this 
Japanese mood of decoration, using the deep blues, purples 
and oranges which we see in Hiroshige’s colourprints. 
Innes’ forced rhythms and tones, as well as these vivid 
juxtapositions of complementary secondary colours, give his 
paintings a pronounced individuality. They also make them 
a little crude and obvious. These small works (and most of 
them are small) may really have been the studies on the spot 
which had time allowed he would have worked upon. The 
striking ‘‘Arenig’”’ picture in the Tate Gallery stands as 
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THE 10,000 ACRE PLAIN. 


By HIROSHIGE. 
At the New Burlington Gallery. 


an indication of what he intended doing. His early death at 
twenty-seven in 1914 prevented the development of that 
great promise. The exhibition at the Leicester of more 
than eighty oils and water-colours reveals the high indi- 
viduality of Innes work. 

Two other Welsh artists share the gallery: Kyffin 
Williams with imposingly gloomy mountains, as dark and 
sinister as Innes is bright and fairy; and Merlyn Evans, 
whose tortured and menaced humans have now become so 
abstract that one is no longer concerned with their fate. 
One does not sympathise with an isosceles triangle. Mr. 
Evans used to make us shiver with strange menace, like Burra 
or Bacon, but he has moved to realms of pure intellect. We 
are more stirred by Kyffin Williams’ mountain landscapes ; 
their forms emphasised by heavy black outline, their 
inhospitality by his dark green and slate grey colouring ; 
they are posteresque but effective. 

This rather brutal and lightless method of painting finds 
an echo in a group of new Irish artists among the men in 
“‘To-day and Yesterday’ at Arthur Tooth’s. Colin 
Middleton and Daniel O’Neill paint the Irish landscape with 
something of the same discouraging harshness: a bitter 
world. Even when the sky, as in Daniel O’Neill’s “‘Lough 
Swilly,’’ is apocalyptic with flaring yellow light there is a 
repulsion ; whilst Middleton’s ‘‘Snow, Co. Down,” with its 
grey sky and thick impasto of blue and white, has the same 
anti-human quality. This may be a reaction from the love 


of light and nature of the impressionists, for how different, 
how positively warm, is Pissarro’s ‘‘Lane in Snow.”’ The 
point is emphasised at an exhibition of some Later Impres- 
sionists at Gimpel Fils, where Loiseau, Maufra and particu- 
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larly Moret are almost too colourful and gay. The best of 
these followers-on of the great pioneer Impressionists tread 
very closely upon the heels of their predecessors : Maufra’s 
fine ‘‘Chapelle de St. Avoye” or Loiseau’s ‘“Temps Gris, 
Pont Aven” show how wisely the technique can be adapted 
to an art which yet recovers form. Personally I find Moret 
almost a parody of the Impressionist masters. 

To return to Tooth’s: there are among these exhibits 
some which have already a kind of established place in 
twentieth-century art—Paul Nash’s famous ‘‘Northern 
Adventu:e”” of 1929, for instance, and Sickert’s splendid 
‘‘Noctes Ambrosianae.” There are also some new paintings 
in his Pre-Raphaelite vein by Stanley Spencer ; some noisy 
Matthew Smith’s, though I liked a ‘‘Still Life with Green 
Peppers”; Geoffrey Tibble tending to over-simplify the 
persons in his dramatic little pictures; and three typical 
works, by Tristram Hillier, who still paints every stone and 
stick of his Spanish scenes in the brittle light of that region. 
There is a sense of curious tension about his paintings, as 
though something is about to happen in that still world. 
There is also wonderful craftsmanship. 

Of the exhibition of painting in the remoter times before 
such yesterdays there seems a momentary lull save for the 
great show at Frank Sabin’s galleries which is dealt with 
elsewhere ; but at the Hazlitt Gallery I saw a striking 
portrait head by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, one of those 
romantic studies where the handsome European sitter had 
been dressed in oriental splendour with a great topaz beneath 
a turban headdress. It was splendidly painted, with all that 
knowledge and ability of the Italian Eclectics ; and it was 
safe from the danger of being mere painting, mere derivation, 
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by some feeling that the handsome old man must have 
evoked in the painter. One dared to think of Rembrandt 
for a moment; and it became easy to understand why we 
think of Tiepolo as the ‘‘last of the old masters.” 

A word on another portrait which is held to represent the 
virtues of our time: the ‘‘Lord Beaverbrook”’ by Graham 
Sutherland at the Tate. It is impressive, a challenging 
splash of purple blue suiting against a background of bright 
green ; the face a fiercely drawn unflattering piece of realism 
bordering on caricature. The hands are really the happiest 
part, for they are sensitive as they flutter the papers he holds. 
It is, like so much in contemporary art, shock tactics ; and a 
first impression is exciting. But the excitement doesn’t last. 
Something very wrong with the drawing of the legs ; some 
wonder about the placing of the head on the shoulders ; 
some dissatisfaction about the placing of the whole figure 
which makes it slip out of its frame: the doubts creep in. 
Is it, after all, just clever? Exciting as a single portrait, 
maybe ; but if such a strident manner were the norm of 
portraiture ? One shout attracts attention ; but is lost in a 
shouting multitude. This is lively journalism. Probably this 
particular sitter asks no more. 

A last look towards the extreme wing: at Matthiesen’s 
Nicholas de Stael, who has of recent years made a place for 
himself in Paris with his absolutely abstract painting and 
drawing, is having his first one-man show here. Nicholas de 
Stael rightly calls most of his works ‘‘Composition,”’ for they 
are a pure build-up of lines, forms, colours in tensions or 
harmonies without relation beyond themselves. An acquired 
taste this abstraction, not to be judged in terms of any 
earlier painting. 
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porary art will naturally turn to the room devoted to 

Recent Acquisitions. There is, one realises, no slight 
burden on those responsible for this spending of public 
funds or yielding of precious space in the foremost show 
window of British Art. A picture, a piece of sculpture in the 
Tate Gallery gives any artist an absolute cachet. The 
Trustees, if they are to fulfil their trust, should exercise an 
almost godlike detachment. In fact the gallery has become 
the spearhead of the modernist movement. Experimentalists 
only need apply. Newness is everything. However good a 
contemporary artist may be, if he works in any traditional 
manner he will not appear at the Tate among Recent 
Acquisitions; and, one sometimes imagines that the 
corollary holds: that however bad a contemporary artist 
may be if he works in a ‘‘Modern’”’ manner he as certainly 
will appear there. 

If this is approximately true of pictures it is certainly true 
of sculpture. One turns from the adjoining sculpture hall, 
away from Méstrovic and Rodin, Gill, Epstein, and is 
confronted by—not even Henry Moore who is already in 
the rear of this Gadarene scramble for originality, but— 
the amorphous bits of wrought iron dipped in plaster, the 
abstract carpentry and blacksmith’s apprentice’s work of the 
chosen happy few. Above all, in the physical sense, though 
alas in no other, are the menacing ‘‘Mobiles.” These pieces 
of nonsense are the latest craze. Vast and distracting they 
sway and swirl from the roof. One vaguely shaped like a 
dragonfly about seven feet long and painted purple hovers 
perilously above Sutherland’s portrait of Beaverbrook. 
Another enormous abstraction of discs and wires wriggles 
beside it. The eye is unceasingly aware of these contraptions 
in slow motion in the centre of the gallery. They may be 
regarded as the forerunners of Distractionism as they 
completely dominate the Tate’s Recent Acquisitions. 

I hear that the gentleman who conceived the idea was an 
American engineer turned ‘‘sculptor,” and that it is his 
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social habit to curl up on your hearthrug and go off to 
sleep when he pays a call. This proof of originality (and 
therefore of genius), however embarrassing to his hostess, 
should nevertheless be encouraged, since he is at least 
inactive during these misplaced slumbers. But the mobiles 
pendant from the Tate ceiling neither slumber nor sleep. 
I make a present to the highbrow critics of the idea that this 
moto perpetuo symbolises the restless spirit of our times ; 
an idea to use when they have exhausted their enthusiasm 
for acetylene welding as a right medium for the XXth- 
century sculptor who has moved onward from that old- 
fashioned Renaissance notion of carving marble, or—horror 
of out-of-date horror—modelling clay. 

Unfortunately ‘‘Ye who have your eyeballs vexed and 
tired,” to quote a not very felicitous line of Keats, will find 
little to rest them on the floor level at the Tate. As we 
anticipated, the curious commissions for the Festival have 
been given imposing asylum there. They duly appear as 
“Recent Acquisitions’ : ‘‘loans’’ from the Arts Council 
who paid for them with a different comfortable trickle from 
the public purse. Paolozzi’s ‘‘Cage’’ occupies a prominent 
position ; its utter shapelessness, irrelevance, fatuity, and 
undeviating ugliness defying description. Nobody gives it the 
bird, for the public are entirely mystified. 

Amidst all this they move with the awe engendered by 
the unknown, the inexplicable. They do not understand ; 
but since our most important gallery is devoted to it, some 
mysterious other THEY may be presumed to do so. For 
THEY buy or borrow it. THEY evidently move on some 
higher line of aesthetic intelligence, and are now conditioning 
the rest of us to accept these works. Philistinism can always 
be silenced by the suggestion that all great art is misunder- 
stood. 

So, somewhere in realms above our heads but within 
reach of our purses these strangest of all objects yet made by 
mankind have been recently acquired. Nobody dares ask : 
“Why?” 
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Fig. I. Original drawing by Gwin for L’Ecole des Armes, 1763. 


(Gerald Mander Collection). 


UCH of the beautiful work done by Simon Francois 
M Ravenet, chief engraver to the Battersea Enamel 

Works at York House in London, in 1753-54, has 
long been identified with reasonable certainty. It is well 
illustrated by his exquisite engravings of the classical 
“‘Clytie and Apollo,” “‘Venus mourning for Adonis,” and 
“Apollo and Daphne,” on the enamels with printed decora- 
tions forming part of Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Very little is known, 
however, of the man who inspired and designed much of 
Ravenet’s best work, the Irish artist, James Gwin, who was 
the principal designer at the factory, in all probability from 
its inception in July 1753. 

Gwin was born in Kildare, but the circumstances of his 
birth and training, like those in which he learned the art of 
engraving, are unknown. He commenced his career as a 
coachpainter, but in 1723 worked as an engraver in Dublin. 
Here he was employed by the publisher, John Grierson, for 
whom he engraved a frontispiece to the History of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers, by Louis Ellies-Dupin, which Grierson published 
in that year. A portrait of Milton prefixed to an edition of 
Paradise Lost of 1724, and a frontispiece to a folio edition 
of a Book of Common Prayer, published by Grierson in 
1750, are also his work. 





Fig. II. Designs by Gwin for The New Pantheon, 1753. 


Museum.) 


(British 


The earliest account of his activities in England is given 
in the Anthologica Hibernica of May 1793, where he is referred 
to as a very ingenious designer and engraver who was 
employed at York House. In Anthony Pasquin’s important 
contribution to the records of Irish art—The Authentic 
History of Painting in Ireland, 1796—in which he mentions 
many artists who might otherwise have remained in oblivion, 
Gwin is described as a ‘“‘painter and draughtsman” who 
came to London from Ireland about the year 1755 and found 
employment as a designer for lids of snuffboxes at the 
Battersea Enamel Works. Pasquin is the only contemporary 
authority who gives a date for his advent in London and his 
statement that it was ‘‘about 1755” must be taken with 
reserve. That Gwin was living in the Metropolis at least 
as early as 1753 is proved by the numerous designs he did 
for Samuel Boyce’s New Pantheon, which was published late 
in that year by John Newbery, the bookseller of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and friend and publisher of Samuel Johnson 
and Oliver Goldsmith. There is also a portrait of the Irish 
actor, Spranger Barry, as ‘‘Macbeth,”” which Gwin did in or 
before that year, when a mezzotint of it was engraved by 
Michael Jackson, the friend and compatriot of the eminent 
XVIlIl-century Irish mezzotinters Houston, MacArdell, 
Purcell and Spooner. Jackson was in business as a print- 
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eller at ‘‘Rembrandt’s Head,” in Fleet Street, at the time. 
3arry’s first appearance on the stage, at Smock Alley in 
Dublin, was in 1744, but he was at Drury Lane in 1746 and 
-ontinued to act there and at Covent Garden, as Garrick’s 
j0st formidable rival in Othello and Macbeth, until 1758, 
when he returned to Ireland. There is thus considerable 
upport for the possibility that Gwin’s portrait of Barry was 
made in London and that he was working for York House 
from its inception. 

There is nothing to indicate precisely when his service 
at Battersea terminated, but there is one piece of work which 
suygests that, like all the other artists who are known to 
iave worked there, he had left the factory by 1755. This 
is a map of the world which he engraved as the frontispiece 
to a Modern History published by W. Williamson of Bride 
Street in that year. The next record of him does not appear 
until 1758, when, with Ravenet and his pupil, William 
Ryland, he engraved several of the portraits for Smollett’s 
voluminous History of England, second and third editions 
which appeared in 1758 and 1759—notably those of 
Edward V, the Duke of Argyll and Baron Somers. 

Gwin was an eccentric man and for some time after his 
connection with Battersea had ended lived in seclusion and 
devoted his spare time to mathematical and scientific 
studies. Pasquin records him as living at Westminster 
‘during the last coronation,” i.e., of George III in 1761, 
and, according to Mortimer’s Director, he was still there in 
1763 ‘‘at Mr. Rose’s in the Broad Sanctuary,” with his 
compatriot, John Brooks, the reputed inventor of the process 
for printing decorations on enamels and junior partner in 
the firm of Janssen, Delamain and Brooks, the proprietors 
of the Battersea Enamel Works. He lodged afterwards at 
“The Buffalo” in Bloomsbury, again in company with 
Brooks, and probably also with Charles Spooner, the Irish 
mezzotinter, who had been Brooks’s pupil in Dublin some 
years before. 

Towards the end of his life, Gwin suffered much from 
prolonged illness, and despite commissions to design and 
engrave for John Boydell, was unable to earn even a bare 
subsistence. Befriended by the Society of Artists and 
John Hall—Ravenet’s old pupil and historical engraver to 
George III—he died at “‘The Buffalo” on April 26th, 1769. 
Hall had been his friend and colleague since the time when 
they were both associated with Ravenet in the Battersea 
venture. They had also collaborated as designer and 
engraver of the large series of illustrations commissioned by 
Domenico Angelo, the fencing-master of Carlisle House, 
Soho Square, for his L’Ecole des Armes, 1763, but the 
largest, and possibly the finest piece of work for which they 
were jointly responsible, is the series of nearly two hundred 
“‘Arms of Peers” during the early part of the reign of George 
III, supported by large-size portraits of the King and 
Queen Charlotte in their Coronation and Parliamentary 
Robes, all of which were designed by Gwin and the major 
part engraved by Hall. John Hall never forgot his old 
colleague, and it is fitting that Gwin should have been able 
to turn to him for help in his adversity. 

His most notable work, however, is perhaps the series 
of forty-seven designs, mostly of large two-figure subjects, 
which he drew for Angelo in 1762. The original drawings 
of these compositions, very finely and accurately executed 
and tinted over in lightly washed colours, were afterwards 
presented by Angelo to George III, who had expressed a 
wish to have them. Bound in full red morocco (25 in. by 
16 in.), tooled in the style of Roger Payne, they subsequently 
became the property of Lord Farnham of Dublin and there- 
after of the late Mr. Gerald Mander. Angelo himself 
acted as the model for one of the combatants throughout 
the series, the Earl of Pembroke and other pupils standing 
for the second contestant. The major part of the series was 
engraved for reproduction by Hall and Ryland, others by 
Grignion, Chambers and Elliot, the last in the series being 
engraved by Gwin himself. 
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Anthony Pasquin, of satirical memory, who rarely had 
anything good to say about another artist’s work, thought 
some of Gwin’s designs were ‘‘very neat and imposing, but 
not true”; the obvious accuracy and excellence of the 
drawings which he prepared for Angelo, however, constitute 
a clear rebuttal of any general criticism of this kind, though 
it may perhaps apply to some of his Battersea subjects. One 
of the smaller drawings, a single-figure subject, No. 14 in 
the series, is illustrated in Fig. I. 

At the York House factory, Gwin specialised in designing 
religious, classical and allegorical subjects, the copperplates 
for which were exquisitely engraved by Ravenet. Among 
the most artistic and attractive are the classical scenes which 
portray Venus with light flowing drapery surrounded by 
tritons and cupids, or mourning for Adonis, or begging arms 
from Vulcan, and are obviously based on the graceful work 
of painters of the school of Frangois Boucher, leader of the 
fashion in contemporary French art. The same style of 
design is shown in ‘‘Europa and Jupiter,” which represents 
the high-water mark of Battersea achievement, and in ‘*La 
Toilette Pastorale,”’ based on Boucher’s painting in the 
Wallace Collection. 

The connection between Gwin and Ravenet is estab- 
lished by a Battersea enamel in the collection of the late Mr. 
F. C. Dykes, which is printed with an allegorical design 
symbolising Britannia encouraging the Irish linen manu- 
facture.! This important documentary specimen carries a 
contemporary inscription on the back, reading : 


‘‘Drawn by Gwin, engraved by Ravenet for ye 
Battersea Manuf’re under Sr. J. Theodore Jansen. Ye 
design a Compt. for Linen Manufacturers of Ireland 
during ye Lieutenancy of Ye Duke of Dorset.” 


Lionel (Sackville), Duke of Dorset, was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for the second time from September 1751 to May 
1755: 

This enamel has also served to identify Gwin as the most 
likely designer of at least two other allegorical subjects in 
the same series which are well known on Battersea enamel 
—‘‘Britannia and the Arts’ and ‘‘Paris and Hibernia.’’* 
From these examples and his designs for the New Pantheon, 
which show figures with pointed chins closely resembling 
some of those on Battersea enamels, it is possible to proceed 
with some certainty in attributing to him the design of other 
subjects with features which characterise much of the 
Battersea work, notably a somewhat unusual style of delineat- 
ing heads, faces and limbs. These features are most evident 
in ‘‘The Holy Family’’* and ‘‘The Horse of Troy,’’*® and 
are also readily recognisable in ‘“The Concert Party.’”* 
The charming vignettes symbolising ‘‘Painting,” ‘‘Astron- 
omy,” ‘‘Sculpture”’ and ‘‘Commerce,’’? and the sprightly 
Boucher-like cupids which form the basis of almost the 
entire series of wine-labels are also drawn with similar 
features. That Gwin should be credited with the design of 
the wine-label subjects is, in fact, substantially confirmed by 
the ‘‘Lares’” subject, signed “‘J. Gwim Invt et delin”, 
which appeared in the New Pantheon and depicts the two 
sons of Lara and Mercury, Ovid’s youthful divinities— 
‘“‘Lara’’ and ‘‘Rustici”—who watched over agricultural 
pursuits, highways and private houses. This composition, 
reproduced in Fig. II, seems clearly to have been the 
original design on which the Battersea ‘‘Rhenish” label was 
based. The same design was also used for ‘‘Burgundy” 
labels, which are thought to have been printed in Stafford- 
shire from a copperplate engraved at York House; unlike the 
‘‘Rhenish” labels these are not masked with over-painting, 
and thus serve to show the resemblance more clearly.* 

Confirmation of the association between Gwin and 
Ravenet, and of the type of work which they did together, 
has been the object of extensive research since 1932, when the 
late Mr. H. W. Hughes called attention to the fact that, 
according to an advertisement by Robert Sayer, the print- 
seller of Fleet Street, in The Artist’s Vade-mecum, third 
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(a) Clytie—Apollo 
(d) (below) Venus mourning for Adonis 








Fig. IV. Battersea snuff-box (Gerald Mander Collection). 
Compare with Fig. III (a) 
edition, 1776, another of his well-known XVIIIth-century 
publications, entitled The Triumph of Painting, contained 
some “‘groups designed by Gwin and engraved by Mr. 
Ravenet”’.* Mr. Hughes was confident that if a copy of this 
book could be discovered it would be possible to prove the 
authorship of quite a number of the classic designs appearing 
on Battersea enamels. Unfortunately, extensive enquiries 
for what was apparently the first edition of The Triumph of 
Painting, c. 1775, have been unsuccessful to date and the 





(6) Apollo and Daphne 


Fig. III. (a)—(e) 


Prints from The Complete Drawing 
Book, 5th edition, 1786. 


(Gerald Mander Collection.) 
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(c) Conversation piece 
(e) (below) Venus teasing Cupid 





second edition throws no light on the matter. The book is 
doubtless one of the series of so-called Drawing Books 
popularised by Sayer, from 1756, and although it was not 
issued until some twenty years after the Battersea works 
had closed, undoubtedly contains reproductions of the 
groups designed and engraved by the two artists during their 
association at York House. There is no record of their 
collaboration, as designer and engraver, on any other type 
of work. 

In the Gerald Mander Library, however, there is 
a copy of The Complete Drawing Book, fifth edition, issued 
by Sayer in 1786 containing a series of prints of five Battersea 
subjects which seem to be reproductions of the groups 
which appeared for the first time in The Triumph of Painting. 
Sayer is well known for the way in which he published and 
republished his prints time after time over a long period of 
years. The practice was perpetuated by his successors, 
Sayer and Bennett, and then Laurie and Whittle, well into 
the XIXth century, and the firm’s later publications are 
frequently more helpful than the earlier issues as guides to 
mid-XVIIIth century patterns and pattern-sources, but 
extensive examination of these has not succeeded in bringing. 
to light any other groups which can be accepted as having 
been ‘‘designed by Gwin and engraved by Mr. Ravenet.” 

Moreover, as the 1786 versions of the subjects are in 
reverse, i.e., “‘left-handed,” it is most likely that they were 
printed from the actual copperplates engraved by Ravenet 
at York House in 1753-54, for “‘left-handed” prints of this 
kind are usually the result of using, for the single reversing 
operation of printing on paper, copperplates specially 
engraved for the double reversing operation involved in 
printing on enamel by means of paper-transfers. 

The five prints in The Complete Drawing Book depict the 
subjects known as ‘‘Clytie and Apollo”’ (Fig. III (a)), ‘‘Apollo 
and Daphne” (Fig. III (b)), ‘“‘Conversation Piece” (Fig. 
III (c)), ‘‘Venus mourning for Adonis” (Fig. III (d)), and 
“Venus teasing Cupid (Fig. III (e)).”” They are unsigned, 
but are so clearly in the style which has long been attributed 
to the two artists without disagreement that there can be but 
little doubt of their authorship. An example of ‘‘Clytie and 
Apollo” on a Battersea snuff-box in the Gerald Mander 
Collection is illustrated in Fig. IV; ‘‘Apollo and Daphne,” 
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Fig. V. Battersea medallion 
(Schreiber Collection). 
Compare with Fig. III (5) 


Fig. VII. 
Battersea Plaque 
(Schreiber Col- 
lection). 
Compare with 
Fig. III (d) 





printed in purplish-brown on a small circular medallion 
in the Schreiber Collection is shown in Fig. V; the ‘‘Con- 
versation Piece” occurs on a rare enamel which was formerly 
in the collection of the late Mr. G. D. Hobson and is now in 
the Egan Mew Collection at the Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery (Fig. VI). ‘‘Venus mourning for Adonis” printed in 
crimson and cojioured-over on a rectangular plaque in the 
Schreiber Collection is illustrated in Fig. VII. The fifth 
subject, ‘“Venus teasing Cupid,” has not yet been identified 
on any specimen of Battersea enamel. 

Gwin was also an accomplished engraver, and the single 
plate which he engraved for Angelo’s L’Ecole des Armes 
is but one of several examples which demonstrate his ability 
with the graver. The best is perhaps the very fine allegorical 
subject depicting ‘“The Graces directing Painting and 
Sculpture” which he mentioned in his appeal to the Society 
of Artists for financial help shortly before his death: 

“TI have to command two designs of mine executed with Indian 
Ink, Roman Chalk and Black Lead with proofs of plates from them, 
one engraved by Mr. Taylor, the other by me. They are done for 
vignettes to the last volume of Mr. Boydell’s Works. The one for the 
title represents the King as the promotor of the Arts crowned by 
Apollo, &c. &c. The other for the dedication is The Graces teaching 
the Arts of Painting, &c. &c. to represent the King’s person. They 


are not of small size. These drawings I ardently desire to have the 
honour of exhibiting...” 


The two engravings were duly published by John Boydell in 
the first volume of his Collection of Prints, 1769. With 
Ravenet’s ‘‘Painting and Design”’ as a frontispiece, they are 
an excellent introduction to what Boydell claimed as the 
first attempt of its kind to introduce and encourage young 
artists who had merit in their profession, but were not 
versed in the practice of historical engraving. 

Gwin is frequently confused with the architect John 
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Fig. VI. Battersea enamel (Egan Mew Collection). 
Compare with Fig. III (c) 
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Gwynn, R.A., who in 1766 wrote London and Westminster 
Improved—one of the most remarkable books ever written 
about the planning and architecture of London. The con- 
fusion clearly stems from careless mis-spelling of Gwin’s 
name by early caption-writers. Domenico Angelo himself 
mis-spelled it in a letter of May 5th, 1770, to Lord Holder- 
ness, Governor to the Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick, 
where he mentioned the drawings for L’Ecole des Armes, 
as the work of ‘‘Mr. Guyn an excellent designer’’ whom he 
had engaged ‘“‘to draw all the positions of fencing for the 
models of which I myself had the patience to stand and 
afterwards got executed by the first artists.” His son, 
Henry Angelo, who fifty years later, claimed to have known 
Ryland from his boyhood, added to the confusion when he 
said that Ryland and ‘‘Gwynn the painter” lived and studied 
together and were frequently at Carlisle House. There is 
perhaps no reason to doubt the accuracy of this if, as seems 
clear, he was referring to the architect, because although 
Gwin was doubtless often at Carlisle House in 1762 when he 
was working on the drawings for L’Ecole des Armes, he was 
actually living in Westminster at the time. But when Angelo 
credits the same ‘‘Gwynn the painter” with having ‘‘made 
the studies of all the positions from the life” for his father’s 
book, it is clear that he is confusing the eccentric and retiring 
engraver with his namesake the architect—described by 
Boswell as ‘‘a fine, lively, rattling fellow.’’ There is nothing 
to confirm that Henry Angelo was ever acquainted with the 
Irish engraver; that he is referring to the architect throughout 
his Reminiscences is established by his description of incidents 
which happened in 1783, fourteen years after Gwin’s death, 
for he says it was Gwynn who “‘in the street communicated 
to my father the first melancholy tidings of his friend 
Ryland’s having committed the crime for which he suffered” 
and that ‘‘he was deeply affected by Ryland’s arrest.” 

The fact that Gwin was an accomplished engraver 
suggests that he may well have had some share in the Battersea 
engraving, but the volume of work which bears his unmis- 
takeable hall-mark in strongly categorised types of figures 
makes it clear that he was the chief designer at York House, 
and in this capacity much credit is due to him for the 
excellence of the Battersea decorations. 


' Aubrev J. Toppin, Trans., E.C.( 1946, Pl. LXTITI (a), 
2 Jbid., Pl. LXIII (« 
* Ibid., Pl. LXIII (b). 
* Bernard Rackham, Trans., E.P.C., 1932, Pl. XI 
Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection, Vol. 3, 1924, Pl 
© The Life and Work of Robert Hancock, 1948, Item 25 
7 Egan Mew, Battersea Enamels, 1926, Pl. 34 and 35. 
* Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection, Vol. 3, 1924, Item 369 and Plate 40 
* H. W. Hughes, Trans., E.C.C., 1935, P. 95. 
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Fig. I. Mirror in carved mahogany frame, partly gilt. About 1740. 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





Fig. II. Mirror in mahogany frame, carved and partly gilt. Mid- 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


XVIIIth century. 


MAHOGANY FURNITURE—Part IV. 


NTIL recently, it was the custom to describe 

XVIIIth century furniture by reference to the 

master whose work it most closely resembled. 
A “ribband back” chair was Chippendale, one with the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers was Hepplewhite, one with a 
lyre back was Sheraton, and so on. This custom, how- 
ever, is now being abandoned in favour of the practice 
of merely attaching a date, precise or approximate as the 
case may be, to the particular article. 

The reasons for this change can be seen by consider- 
ing briefly the career of Chippendale and the uses 
formerly made of his name. 

His work covers approximately the second and third 
quarters of the XVIIIth century. He had a factory in 
London which employed something more than a score 
of workmen. The most important single event of his 
life, for us, was the publication in 1754 of the Gentleman 
and Cabinet Maker’s Director, commonly called Chip- 
pendale’s Director. 

In England (unlike France) it was not usual for the 
maker to sign his work, and although there are a few 
cases in which his original receipt still exists and can be 
certainly connected with specific articles, such cases are 


few indeed, and the term “Chippendale” would be use- 
less if it were limited to such pieces. Furthermore, 
there are not many examples of furniture extant which 
follow precisely the sketches appearing in the Director, 
so that “Chippendale” does not mean “‘copied from the 
Director.” To add to the confusion, a number of pieces 
are known, very similar to the illustrations in the Director, 
but undoubtedly made before the publication of that work. 

To make confusion worse confounded, the term 
“Chippendale” is often qualified. Thus, we have 
“genuine Chippendale.” This does not mean that it 
was made in his factory, for proof is nearly always lacking, 
but that, in its character and quality, it was certainly 
made in his lifetime and might, perhaps, have been made 
by him. Then there is “country Chippendale,”’ which 
implies that the piece in question is of the period and 
of a design which is a simplified version of what, if it 
had been more elaborate, might have qualified as “‘genuine 
Chippendale.”” And “American Chippendale,’’ which 
explains itself. “Irish Chippendale” may have been 
made in Ireland by methods and to designs similar to 
those employed by Chippendale, or it may mean “‘genuine 
Chippendale” sent out from England and found in 
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Fig. IV. Wardrobe, about 1750 


By courtesy of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 





Ireland. ‘“‘Chippendale style’ is one of the most con- 
fusing of all descriptions. It may mean the same as 
“genuine Chippendale,” but without any suggestion that it 
was made at his factory,or it may mean that it has a number 
of the characteristics commonly associated with Chippen- 
dale, with no warranty that it was made in the XVIIIth 
century. And there is also ‘modern Chippendale.” 

Clearly, the word is apt to cause confusion ! 

Nor is ‘‘Chippendale” the only name to have no 
clear meaning when used as an adjective. The difficulty 
of determining the precise meaning of ‘Hepplewhite”’ 
can be judged from the fact that his name does not appear 
as a cabinet maker in Sheraton’s Cabinet Directory: and, 
as regards Sheraton himself, the improbability of being 
able to connect any particular piece of furniture with 
him appears from this summary of his career in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue of Georgian 
Furniture: ‘‘He was a journeyman cabinet maker for 
the greater part of his life, and never acquired a large 
business or made any considerable quantity of furniture 
on his own account.” 

In the foregoing there has been no intention of 
indulging in the popular—and facile—practice of ‘‘de- 
bunking” the great. Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton are great names in the history of English 
furniture, and, without them, the products of the XVIIIth 
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Fig. V. 


Tripod Pole Screen, 
about 1750. 


By courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 








century would have been different from what they were. 
But as adjectives to describe particular pieces they fall 
into the sin of vagueness. Dates are certainly much 
preferable. 


CHANGES OF TASTE 
We are so accustomed today to regard the products of 
the XVIIIth century with veneration, as forming a 





Clock of about 1780. 


Fig. VI. 








glorious part of our national heritage, and to be preserved 
unless very good reasons can be shown to the contrary, 
that it requires an effort of imagination to remember 
that, in Victorian days, “Georgian” was often a term of 
reproach and contempt. The article on Chippendale in 
the Dictionary of National Biography is well worth read- 
ing, as showing how the master was regarded half a 
century ago. This volume of the Dictionary of National 
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Biography was published in 1908 and the article was 
presumably written in that year, or a little earlier. A 
standard work of reference tends to represent “elderly” 
or “conservative” opinion, and, by the beginning of this 
century, many people were appreciating XVIIIth century 
furniture ; but the article in question is written in an 


off-hand and patronising manner. It contains the follow- 
ing: ‘Elaborate and delicate, Chippendale’s designs are 
overwrought and show nothing of that architectonic 
feeling without which there can be no true designing of 
furniture. His work as a whole reflects the culture of 
his age.” 

That is a good note on which to leave this general 
discussion of mahogany furniture. Poor Chippendale ! 
He could not design furniture, but how could you expect 
him to have been able to do so, when the wretched fellow 
lived in the XVIIIth century! How taste does change ! 


MIRRORS 


Glass was an expensive commodity in the XVIIIth 
century, and this costliness may have encouraged the 
making of mirrors of great elaboration and decorative 
value, to play a part in the whole ensemble of a room, 
and not merely to show a reflection ; with the glass itself 
sO expensive one can well see the justification for a 
magnificent surround. Fig. I is a mirror, of about 1740, 
partly gilt and with early rococo ornament. The mirror 
in Fig. II is a few years later, and less ornate. Fig. III 
shows a completely simple mirror of about 1740. 
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Fig. VII. 
Tallboy of about 1790 in 
mahogany veneer. 





WARDROBES 


The wardrobe of modern design, like the side- 
board, was evolved gradually from several elements 
—the hanging closet and the chest of drawers both 
made their contributions. The example shown in 
Fig. IV, of about 1750, would have been described 
at that time as a “clothes press.’”’ A number of 
characteristic details may be noted: the cabriole 
legs, decorated on the knees and terminating in lion-paw 
feet, and the shaped apron of the stand with cabochon 
ornament in the centre. 


PoLe SCREENS 


In an earlier article on tables, reference was made 
to the use of the tripod principle of support for other 
articles of furniture. Fig. V shows a mid-century pole 
screen, with plain cabriole legs. 


CLOCKS 


Clocks are an important branch of furniture, but in 
this series of articles there is only room for one. Fig. VI 
shows a charming example of about 1780. The clock 
itself was made by “Sam Brown” of Edinburgh, whose 
father and grandfather had been clock makers, and was 
himself ‘‘admitted a freeman clock and watch maker in 
the Incorporation” in 1758. 


TALLBOYS 


Fig. VII shows a well-marked tallboy, in mahogany 
veneer, of about 1790. The handles are not original, 
and the marks of the earlier ones (perhaps plain wooden 
round knobs) can be seen in the illustration. At the 
end of the general part of this article, reference was 
made to changes of taste. As an example, it may be 
mentioned that when this tallboy last changed hands, 
some seventy years ago, it was bought by the grandfather 
of its present owner for thirty shillings ! 





The FALSE PLATE OF MEDIEVAL 


ENGLAND 


T is perhaps well to remind the reader that the original 
purpose of the hall-marking laws was to protect the 
purchaser from being made the dupe of the unscrupulous 

goldsmith who was ready to fob off on him articles which 
were not made of silver up to the sterling standard or, worse 
still, were not made of silver at all. Though the statute of 
1300, which inaugurated the marking of silver, was directed 
only against goldsmiths who used gold and silver which were 
below standard, a more blatant form of dishonesty was laid 
bare by the 1370 Ordinances of the Goldsmiths, which 
directed that ‘‘no one shall make a hanap of copper or latten 
gilt; that no one shall gild any work of copper or latten nor 
set real stones therein, except for church ornaments.” The 
sort of thing which had given rise to this prohibition is 
disclosed in an entry of the following year recording the 
expenditure of 7/1 on the prosecution of a craftsman who 
had been found with three gilt latten bands for hanaps and 
mazers. The offender was consigned to the pillory. Thirty- 
two years later matters had not mended and in the statute 5, 
Henry IV, cap. 13, it was set down ‘‘Whereas many fraudu- 
lent Artificers, imagining to deceive the common people, 
do daily make brooches, rings, beads, candlesticks, harness 
for girdles, hilts, chalices, and sword-pommels, powder- 
boxes, and bands and covers for cups, of copper and latten 
and the same gild like unto gold and silver, and the same 
sell and put into gage to many men... . it is ordained and 
established that no artificer nor other man whatsoever shall 
gild or silver” (the list is repeated again) ‘‘made of copper 
or latten, upon pain of forfeit to the King C s. at every 
time that he shall be found guilty and to make satisfaction 
to the party grieved for his damages; but Chalices always 
excepted, the said artificers may work or cause to be wrought, 
ornaments for Holy Church of copper and latten, and the 
same gild or silver etc.” Another reference to the trouble 
occurs in 8 Henry V, cap. 3, and it is to be feared that matters 
did not improve very much, as nearly every provincial 
museum has specimens of late medieval latten rings and 
brooches, once gilt, which we regard as the ancestors of 
“fashion jewellery,” but which contemporaries described 
less politely. Perhaps the penalties were too small, for they 
certainly were light for days in which so many offences were 
punished by hanging. 

For many years I have been looking out for examples of 
English medieval domestic plate made in the base metals, 
and I have now collected enough illustrations to assist me 
to throw light on to this obscure and somewhat discreditable 
story. All the pieces to which I shall refer belong to the 
period after the introduction of hall-marking, as I do not feel 
that their Anglo-Saxon predecessors fall into quite the 
same category. 

I encountered the first piece to be described in 1934 in 
the Vastergotlands Museum at Skara. It is a drinking-horn 
(Fig. I) and is somewhat smaller than any of the surviving 
English silver-mounted examples and differs from all, except 
the Lee Horn (now at Toronto), in having the cap at the 
point harnessed to the middle band to which were originally 
attached the legs, which are now missing. It would, in fact, 
easily pass as Scandinavian if the bands were not inscribed in 
black-letter with the excellent English sentiment WAN 
GOD WYL WALE MET. It does not stand quite alone, as 
another drinking-horn harnessed in copper-gilt and bearing 
an English inscription passed through Christie’s a few years 
before the war. 

The next piece (Fig. II) appeared last summer at the 
Exhibition of the Historic Plate of the City of London at 
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Fig. I. Drinking horn with copper-gilt mounts. XVth century. 
Courtesy of Vdstergotlands Museum, Skara, Sweden. 


Goldsmiths’ Hall. It forms part of the interesting little 
collection of secular plate which used to serve in the libations 
which accompanied the vestry meetings of the parish of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. It consists of a mazer of late medieval 
form but having the lip-band and the print of copper-gilt. 
On the print is incised a merchant’s mark and the initials 
RSAR. The foot, however, is of silver and bears the inscrip- 
tion JOHN BURDE MEAD ME 1568, with the initials IB 
rather coarsely engraved. Below is a band of conventional 
foliage cast from a repeating stamp, and a spreading base 
engraved with a series of wild animals. It seems safe to 
assume that John Burde was the quite well-known Eliza- 
bethan goldsmith with that name and that he obtained the 
mazer in the course of trade. Since he could not legitimately 
offer it for sale, he decided to present it to the church, having 
previously embellished it with the silver foot. Naturally, 
he did not take his rather ambiguous gift to get the foot 
hall-marked, but it is a pity that he did not strike his own 
mark upon it as the one which Jackson has given him is a pure 
guess.! 

The third piece to be discussed is a flat cup (Fig. III) 
which belongs to the type which I discussed when recording 
the Charlecote Cup in 1945 (APOLLO, XLII, 159-60). It is 
of latten and is 5{ in. high and with a diameter of 54 in. The 
underneath of the foot still shows considerable traces of 
gilding, whilst the inside of the bowl was evidently first 
tinned and then gilt. The only traces of gilding on the out- 
side of the cup is in the engraving of the inscription +-NOLI 
INEBRI4®!' VINO IN QVO EST LV*Y RIA.? It was 
bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1926 by 
Colonel G. B. Croft Lyons, who had previously published a 
note about it* in which he did not disclose where he had 
acquired it. He dated it c. 1530 on the ground of 
resemblance to silver examples. Actually, this appears to be 
unnecessarily late, as the closest comparisons are with the 
Campion Cup (1500) at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the cup (1512) used as a chalice at Wymeswold Church, 
Leics. 

It is not proposed to pursue this subject beyond the 
close of the Middle Ages, but I have found nothing to suggest 
there was an output of copper-gilt secular plate in England 
on the scale that there was in Germany during the Renais- 
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Fig. II. Mazer mounted in copper-gilt. XVth century, with silver-gilt foot of 1568, Diam. 5} in. 
Courtesy the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


sance. Copper-gilt communion plate was made inter- 
mittently down to the XIXth century, a very showy service 
being made for St. Paul’s after the late XVIIth century 
silver-gilt service had been stolen under suspicious circum- 
stances in 1810. 

In conclusion, we should emphasise that the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and the statutes of the realm always attributed 
the worst motives to the makers of these curious pieces. 
Were they always as bad as they were painted? Did they 
always dupe their customers? Or were the latter merely people 
who wished to make a good show but could not afford the 
real thing? I have heard it suggested that these pieces were 
made only for show. This may be true of many of the 
German Renaissance copper-gilt pieces, but it is certainly 
not in the case of these English ones. All three of the pieces 
just described must have been quite usable when first made. 
This is most clearly demonstrated by the last piece, where 
the inside of the bowl has been tinned as well as gilt, thus 
making quite sure that the wine should not be poisoned by 
contact with the basic metal. 

Lastly, I should like to express my gratitude to Dr. 
Gunnar Ullenius, who provided me with the photograph of 
the horn at Skara, to the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, and the Victoria and Albert Museum for 
permission to illustrate the other two pieces. 








‘St. John Hope ircheologia 1.. 149) describes the Rokewode Mazes at the Victoria 
d Albert Museum as having copper-gilt mounts. Jackson perpetuates the error 
History of English Plate, 11, 612). P j 
; Fig. III. Cup Latten, formerly gilt. Inscribed NOLI 
* Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess. Bphes. v, 18 INEBRIARI. VINO. IN. QVO. EST. LVXVRIA. About 1500-10. 
* Proc, Soc. Antiquaries of London, 2nd S., XX11, 306 H. 5% in. Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. I. Small Bracket Clock by Thomas Tompion. Date about 
1695. Height (excluding handle), 9 in. 


HILST Thomas Tompion (1638-1713) is justly 

acclaimed as the leading horologist of all time, it 

must not be assumed that there were no other 
contemporary craftsmen producing watches or clocks com- 
parable with those of the great master ; indeed, there were 
at least a hundred whose works remain with us as living 
testimony of their great skill. 

Where Tompion succeeded above them all was that he 
combined with his craftsmanship great business acumen, and 
a wonderful insight in the selection of his apprentices and 
assistants. In the latter his choice was particularly fortunate 
in the case of Edward Banger and George Graham, both of 
whom became his nephews by marriage whilst serving him, 
Banger taking Margaret Kent, daughter of hissister Margaret, 
for his wife, and Graham marrying Elizabeth Tompion, 
daughter of his brother James. 

It was during this period (1695-1705) that the finest 
quality and greatest number of clocks emanated from 
Tompion’s workshops, and there can be little doubt that 
most of these were the handiwork of his two nephews. 

A small bracket clock, numbered 226, produced about 
1695, is illustrated, together with a view of the back plate, 
from which the superb craftsmanship can be noted. It will 
be observed that the signature on the dial reads ‘*Tho. 
Tompion. Londini. Fecit,” whilst on the back plate the 
Christian name is engraved in full; this is usual for clocks 
of this ‘‘vintage’’ period, although his earlier clocks frequently 
have the full name on both dial and back plate, and those 
of a later period often being signed with the abbreviated 
first name, i.e., “Tho. Tompion. London.” 
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Fig. II. Back of Tompion Clock, showing “rise & fall” 
mechanism and pull-quarter-repeating action (either side). 
The number (226) can be seen at the foot of the back plate. 


Probably Tompion’s most notable achievement was the 
one-year spring-driven quarter-chiming bracket clock which 
he made for William III at a cost of £1,500, and which is 
now in the possession of Lord Mostyn. This magnificent 
clock was, of course, conceived by Tompion, but probably 
executed by Banger. 

A study of the life history of Thomas Tompion clearly 
proves that he was very ambitious and an excellent man of 
business. Born at Ickwell Green, in Bedfordshire, in the 
year 1638, he was apprenticed to his father in the smithy 
as a blacksmith on leaving school. It was here that, apart 
from making agricultural implements, he learned the art of 
clock repairing. His apprenticeship over, he left home for 
London while yet a very young man and set up as a clock- 
maker at St. Brides, but in 1665 he was obliged to return 
home to administer his deceased father’s estate. Later the 
same year he came back to London, a little richer on account 
of his father’s death, and again established himself, this time 
at the Sign of the Dial and Three Crowns in Water Lane, 
Blackfriars. He was associated as a Brother of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1671 and in this same year had the 
good fortune to meet Dr. Hooke, Secretary of the Royal 
Society and Professor of Mechanics to that learned body, 
and this acquaintance was the means of Tompion being 
introduced to Charles II, for whom he made a small watch 
with two balances and two balance springs to Hooke’s 
design. The King was so pleased with this timepiece that 
Tompion’s reputation from then onwards became firmly 
established. 

It was to Tompion that Dr. Hooke, the great philosopher, 
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Fig. III. 


Night Clock by Edward East. 


turned for the practical expression of his numerous ideas and 
conceptions, which included the invention of the anchor 
escapement and a wheel-cutting machine, so that Tompion’s 
work for the Doctor of Science undoubtedly further enhanced 
his reputation. 

Tompion died in 1713, bequeathing his business to his 
nephew and faithful servant, George Graham. As a mark 
of honour from a grateful country he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Clocks of the period 1705-10 are encountered bearing 
the two signatures ‘“Thomas Tompion and Edward Banger”’ ; 
as a consequence it has been assumed and generally accepted 


Date about 1664. 
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Height (overall), 2 ft. 9 in. 


that Tompion took his nephew Banger into partnership for a 
short time prior to his death, but a careful study of the known 
facts concerning Tompion’s family and business life about 
this time would make it appear more likely that Banger’s 
partner was Thomas Tompion, nephew of the Tompion, 
who entered the service of his uncle in 1702 after serving his 
apprenticeship with Charles Kemp. 

Young Thomas was a ne’er-do-well, whosotried his uncle’s 
patience that eventually, in 1706, he sent him packing. It 
is quite probable that Edward Banger saw in this occurrence 
his opportunity of setting himself up in business and acquir- 
ing the benefit of afamous name. The partnership, however, 
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Fig. IV. Dial of East Night Clock, showing disposition of the 
striking bell to confine the movement to lower half of case. 


was short lived, for Banger died suddenly in 1712 leaving 
young Thomas to his own slender resources, which very 
quickly forsook him, for we learn from the newspapers of 
that time that together with his wife he was committed 
‘‘to Newgate Prison for picking a gentlewoman’s pocket of 
eleven guineas, upon the River of Thames,” and this is the 
last we hear of him. 

Of the XVII-century clockmakers, apart from Tompion, 
pride of place should perhaps be given to Edward East, who, 
born at the beginning of the century, followed his trade 
upwards of 75 years, was one of the ten original assistants 
named in the Charter of Incorporation of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1631 and served as Master in 1645, and again 
in 1652. 

Although few, if any, of the numerous improvements to 
watches and clocks which were introduced during the last 
quarter of this century can be credited to him, the specimens 
of his work remaining with us stamp him as a craftsman of 
the highest quality and an all-round master of his trade, for 
they include watches, clock-watches, lantern clocks, bracket 
clocks and long-case clocks, which are invariably inscribed 
“‘Eduardus East. Londini.” A very large silver-cased 
clock-watch by him was made for Charles I, which the 
king kept by his bedside, and is purported to have been 
presented by him, on his way to execution on January 3oth, 
1649, to his devoted servant, Sir Thomas Herbert. 

Edward East appears to have been the first craftsman in 
this country to produce night clocks, which as their name 
implies, were designed to show the time in the dark by night 
as well as by day, in the production of which he probably 
had the assistance of Ahaseurus Fromanteel who had earlier 
used the same idea (but for a different purpose) in his watches 
whilst still in Amsterdam. This particular member of a 
famous family of Dutch clockmakers came to London 
about the middle of the century, and after serving with 
East for a short time was admitted to the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany in 1655. In connection with this brief association 
mention should be made of an exceptionally fine table clock 
in the private collection of a gentleman which appears to be 
unique as being the only clock known bearing the signature 
of both craftsmen. The finely executed case of silver and 
fire-gilt metal, together with its beauty of design, suggests 
the Continental influence of Fromanteel, while the superb 
quality of the quarter-striking movement denotes the handi- 
work of East. 

With regard to East’s night clocks, of which he apparently 
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Fig. V. View of back of dial and movement, and the oil lamp 
Note the unusual shape of movement, the outside locking plate 
and the maker’s signature. 


made very few (only three spring-driven and one weight 

driven specimens are known), though simple in appearanc: 
are really most ingeniously constructed. One of his earlies 

efforts is illustrated, and there is reason to believe that this i 

the one he made for Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles 
II, and to which Pepys refers in his diary under date June 
24th, 1664, where he writes ‘After dinner to White Hall 
and there met with Mr. Pierce and he showed me the Queen’s 
bedchamber where she had . . . with her clock at her 
bedside wherein a lamp burned that tells her the time of 
the night at any time.” 

To understand the working of this quaint timepiece the 
illustrations should be studied in conjunction with the 
following brief description of its action. The movement is 
8-day fuzee and the striking train is fitted with an outside 
locking-plate. The back plate is plain apart from the signa- 
ture which is engraved right across. It will be noted that the 
plates and dial are latched. The 11-in. square dial is of 
brass painted with a contemporary garden scene and has a 
large semi-circular aperture across the top half which forms 
the minute dial, the small notches in the outer rim repre- 
senting the minutes and each quarter-hour being defined in 
Roman figures. Behind the dial and showing through this 
aperture revolves the circular hour dial in which are cut out 
two circular holes opposite each other. As each hour 
begins one of these holes, filled with a disc showing the 
appropriate hour in English numerals appears on the left, 
and after marking off the sixty minutes sinks out of sight on 
the right when the other circular hole makes its appearance 
on the left to record the next hour, after picking up the 
correct disc for that purpose. All figures are cut out and 
backed by red-coloured parchment so that a light placed 
inside the clock case behind the dial, but above the movement 
—which is made squat to allow for this—shines through the 
apertures and clearly shows the time in the dark. The 
illumination is provided in this instance by the original oil 
lamp, although the other specimens are lighted by candle 
or have been converted to take a candle. 

In 1692 East, realising his long life was nearing its end, 
expressed a wish “‘while I am yet alive” to make a gift of 
£100 to the Clockmakers’ Company for the benefit of the 
poor. The gift was made the following year and the Com- 
pany requested ‘‘that the master and wardens do go to Mr. 
East and give him hearty thanks for his charity.’’ He died 
this same year just as he was approaching his ninetieth 
birthday, dearly loved and greatly venerated. 
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7RENCH PAINTERS 
I—BONNARD 


Fig. I. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


EEING for Pierre Bonnard was essentially the activity 
S of a child-vision wonderfully unspoilt by adult years. 
In his hands the studio sketch is self-evidently excusable 
on the walls of a gallery or the home. There is a finish in 
“impression” that often defies the imagination when 
attempting, in the mind, a finished product which Bonnard 
had obviously the wit and the imagination to resist. Indeed, 
his well-known pictures in the Tate Gallery ‘“The Bath” and 
“The Window” prove this conclusion on a large picture- 
scale. 

“‘The Window,” especially, preserves that patterning of 
accents so typical of a normally observant child’s drawings— 
the diamond figured tablecloth, the wooden slats of the 
window shutters, the arabesque of the balcony grille, and 
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Deux Chiens jouant. 


the precisely receding planes of the house roofs below. All 
those things which can be appreciated without colour, and 
yet become preternaturally vivid when illuminated by the 
juxtaposition of the child’s favourite primary colours. 
And, principally, it is at this advantage point of ‘‘colour” 
that Bonnard becomes the super-child, an ‘‘infant prodigy” 
of the paintbox and, most of all, the miraculously surviving 
refugee from the concentration camp of modern sophistica- 
tions. Thus Bonnard, perhaps, came nearer in practice than 
any other of the group of so-called ‘‘Nabis”’’ painters to the 
tentative definition of their prophet, Maurice Denis—“‘I am 
seeking a painting definition of that simple word ‘nature,’ the 
word which is both the label and the definition of the theory 
of art most generally accepted by our dying century. It is 
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Fig. II. Chez la Modiste. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 


perhaps: the totality of our optical sensations? ... With 
unexceptionable scientific method, M. Signac can prove to 
you the absolute necessity of his chromatic perceptions. 
While M. Bouguereau, if the corrections he gives his students 
are sincere, is altogether persuaded that he is copying 
‘nature’.”’* 

Pierre Bonnard assured Matisse that ‘‘At bottom I am an 
Impressionist,” but his spontaneity of vision, the ‘‘totality”’ 
of his ‘‘optical sensations” were such that no allegiance could 
be allowed to claim a precise manner of seeing and doing 
things. 

On matters of technique Bonnard allowed himself to be 
much more accommodating to the experience of others, 
and thus he and Vuillard adopted the practice of the ‘‘Nabis”’ 
in the use of turpentine as a medium and cardboard as a 





Fig. III. Seated Nude. 
The Mayor Gallery. 


painting surface. This method, which undoubtedly will 
later give much trouble to curators and restorers of paintings, 
was felt to endow easel works with something of the largeness 
and quiet effect of mural painting. Bonnard, especially, 
used much turpentine with his pigments, his ideal picture 
surface being the ‘‘dull, muffled yet mighty resonance” of 
Gauguin. 

The great disadvantage of this method of a volatile 
medium on an absorbent surface is, of course, the practical 
obliteration of the painter’s “‘handwriting.”” When dry the 
painting is without character or charm as paint. 

In Pierre Bonnard’s case this renunciation of the seduc- 
tive quality of richly handled pigment (pigment as used by 
Delacroix and Manet) never became a settled habit, though 
after 1900 until about 1920 passages of rich painting became 
rarer and apt to be isolated even in those works in which 
they appeared. One cannot help regretting that there are 
not more sheer sensuous delights to the eye such as the little 
‘‘Woman’s Head”’ painted about 1892 and now in a private 
collection at Winterthur,* and the wonderful ‘‘Deux Chiens 
Jouant”’* of 1891, a pair of poodles tumbling in play: 
reddish black bodies against a lively emerald green back- 
ground with touches of dusky pink flowers in one corner. 

These were the great days of the Salon des Indépendents ; 
of the first exhibition held by the ‘‘Nabis” in Le Barc de 
Boutteville’s Gallery. Bonnard, although it was said he 
accepted nothing without argument, was still freshly 
under the influence of Gauguin, through Serusier, Pierre’s 
friend and senior fellow student at Julian’s. Gauguin and 
the Japanese print—strange and sometimes conflicting 
persuasions ! 

The soft sooty blacks, dull pinks and warm browns of the 
Japanese masters influenced the ‘‘Nabis” and especially the 
friends Bonnard and Vuillard, far more at the beginning 
than the rising excitement of Gauguin’s colour. ‘“‘Chez la 
Modiste,”*® painted about 1892, is a good example of this 
fact in Bonnard’s case. Its rectangular composition, of and 
within its dimensions, is typical of the period, but the colour 
is the very reflection of its influence: a background, orange- 
brown and black with brown lights, to the figures of the two 
women—she facing us, on the right, a swift notation of 
grey-whites, her complexion orange ; and she with her back 
to us, on the left, in brown hat and black-brown patterned 
shoulder cape, her hair ochre. It is a translation of genius 
from the Japanese into the advanced colloquial Parisian 
vision of the 1890’s. 
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FRENCH PAINTERS—BONNARD 





Fig. IV. L’Etable. 
Gimpel Fils. 


This painting alone explains how it was that Pierre 
Bonnard, at this time of Masters of the Poster, was a highly 
successful one. But it is instructive to study the swift colour 
notes, for they were little more than this, that he was making 
now at the circus. Here was the beginning of release into an 
undreamt of richness of palette. For when light and pure 
colour came they were to be unquestionably dominant in 
Bonnard. 

The first decade of the new century was a period of 
gradual progress towards an unforced realism of subject 
increasingly illuminated by intensified colour and _all- 
pervading light. Recently there was exhibited in London 
a superb late Bonnard showing the painter standing, as it 
were entranced, bathed in a light almost fourth-dimensional 
in its extraordinary radiance. Indeed, towards the end of his 
life, after the death in the same year, 1940, of his wife and his 
friend, Vuillard, his paintings seemed to burn with a lyrical 
volition all their own. 

In the ‘‘Seated Nude,’ here illustrated, we have an 
example of that gift making an early appearance. The figure 
is placed against a grey wall accented by a quite astonishingly 
dazzling white light at the window and in the mirror. The 
Jandscape roughly indicated on the wall to the left is not as 
dark in the painting as reproduced, and is therefore, here, 
out of balance. But, at the base of the picture, in the carpet, 
floor, and backs of chairs, we have promise in green and 
reds, laced and fretted beneath the swift stroking brush, of 
the power of colour to come. And how potent that colour 
could be in quite a small space, bearing the simplest of 
subjects, is apparent in the little ‘‘L’Etable,”’ an excep- 
tionally rich study of contrasting earth colours—yellows and 
browns in fore and backgrounds, reacting with vibrant 
sympathy to the vital brush which has indicated in a few 
incisive strokes of white and pink pigment the bulk of a cow 
in calf. At the base of the stall division is a strong passage 
of emerald green, and there are touches of this same colour 
in the lights above the manger. 

It is important to note that Pierre Bonnard’s use of 
colour was always appropriate to its subject, and never for its 
own sake alone. In old age and sorrow he left Paris and 
retired to his house at Le Cannet. There such a painting as 
that astonishing canvas named ‘‘Le Cannet”’ and reproduced 
in the Skira History of Modern Painting was painted in 
1940-41, as it were, in one splendid burst of sunshine, 
affirming in the man the consecration of the work of a life- 
time. But although from the days of his circus studies light 
and colour focused his happiest devotion he was aestheti- 


cally incapable of foisting their illumination upon a subject 
sombre in spirit or location. 

A good example of this integrity is the drab interior 
““L’Escalier’’* here reproduced—an excellent instance, also, 
of that ever alert child-vision making a pattern of everything 
it sees, however unattractive or familiar. 

This faithfulness to subject, however, is perhaps most 
apparent, and certainly most masterly in the result, when 
Bonnard takes his place in the great line of French landscape 
artists. Here, away from Paris, he seems to become one 
with the illustrious tradition of those painters, who from 
that enchanted XVIth-century world that gave us the Fon- 
tainebleu ‘“Threshers’”’ to Alfred Sisley’s ‘‘View of Mont- 
martre from the Batignolle’’® (the most French of all land- 
scapes) have created as characteristic a national spirit as 
have the English through their water colourists. 

We are most fortunate in being able to see in London at 
the present time two distinguished paintings of landscape 
by Pierre Bonnard—a ‘‘Vétheuil’’”® of 1922, and ‘‘Evening 
Landscape’ of ten years later. The ‘‘Vétheuil” canvas has 
the appearance of a large painting. Its massive composition 
and bold Segonzac-like treatment dwarf its actual dimensions 
of 21 x 31} in., and unfortunately no half-tone reproduc- 
tion can give any idea of the suggestive power of the colour 
combined with the decisive directional brushwork of the 
painting. Its greens are strong and earthy. The ploughed 
ground of the middle distance is pinkish-brown, and the 
clustering buildings amongst the trees of the sky line, 
serrated against a cold blue sky, are warmly autumnal. 
This period, of the early nineteen-twenties, was one of 
luxuriant paint and rather more deliberate draughtsmanship. 
The latter was never allowed by Bonnard to weaken his 
vision to the point of sophistication, though it probably owed 
much to a spiritual revival of the earlier veneration for 
Gauguin. “‘Le Bateau” of 1924 in the Musée de Zurich 
illustrates this point, and, better still the glorious ‘‘Fruit’’'* 
of 1920 which is also at Zurich, in a private collection, and 
‘‘Femme au Corsage Rouge”’ of 1924.'! 





Fig. V. L’Escalier. 
Jacques O’ Hana Ltd. 
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Fig. VI. 
Vétheiul. 


Arthur 
Tooth & 
Sons, Ltd. 
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The ‘‘Evening Landscape” of 1932 is a totally different 
type of work from the ‘‘Vétheuil” but equally worth a grateful 
interest. It is a small painting from the Kafferer Collection 
only 12} < 16in., but full of felicities. Again, the half-tone 
reproduction cannot convey the subtle balance in colour 
especially characteristic of Bonnard in such works. In 
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Fig. VII. 
Evening Landscape. 


The Lefevre 
Gallery. 





the photograph, some of its virtue is lost in a false 
lowering of tone in the foreground. The general colour 
impression is of a warm pale orange light over a country 
which has been steeped in sun for many days without aridity. 
The foreground is composed of yellow-greens relieved by 
touches of orange and red-browns. The far boundary of the 
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iddle distance is accented with pinks and browns and 
ove the hill the sky is suffused with orange-yellow. 

t still the surprising quality of this painting is its evidence 

hidden powers of traditional draughtsmanship in a man 
10 as a draughtsman, as distinct from a painter, was, it 

ght be said, dragged up rather than educated. Only a 
‘y few natural painters are good enough to survive 
yuguin’s precept—‘‘There are only two kinds of artists— 
2 imitators and the revolutionaries.’’ Fortunately Pierre 
ynnard was one who did retain his individuality in spite of a 
e-long allegiance to the great Symbolist. 

Thus he was able to paint this delicate little landscape 
ndwiched in time between two such obviously Gauguin- 
que works as “‘Le Pot Provengal’’ of the Hahnloser 
‘ollection,'® painted in 1930, and “‘The Yellow Shawl’’* 
painted in 1933. 

But where does Bonnard stand as a figure painter ? 


mes 


+s 


figures, and even portraits, are more shadows than two- 
dimensional realisations of the flesh and blood models at 
which he glanced through a colour-drenched vision. It must 
have been a relief when he had no personal knowledge of, or 
anything but the most casual contact with, the men and 
women who peopled his paintings. They drift unco- 
ordinatedly across his visual sensation of a café frontage in 
the Place Clichy, an assembly at Le Jardin de Paris, or a 
sidewalk on a bridge across the Seine. None of them had 
any more existence for Pierre Bonnard than had that girl in 
the blue checked dress, whose mahogany brown hair, face, 
and neck are part of an exactly designed and painted section 
of the mahogany sideboard against which she stands on the 
left of ‘‘The Yellow Shawl.” 


‘A Hebrew word meaning “prophets.” 
* Artists on Art, Goldwater & Treves, London, 1947, p. 380. 


° + IIL, p. 102, History of Modern Painting, Vol. 1, Skira, Geneva. 
Surely, where human beings were concerned, he rever ‘Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 
,uite emerged from the ‘‘poster’’ simplifications of his af ere he nig 
routh. Even in that long series of paintings in which his 4 a dy. 
wife appears, her obviously dearly loved humanity never . Musée de Grenoble, ' 
1ur ootn salleries 


infringes on her function as part of a design and colour 1 "Phe Lefevre Gellar. . 
pattern. When Bonnard drew or painted himself he was 1, lil, Fig. 40, Bonnard, Collection des Maltres, Paris 


: : . = 'S TIL, p. 108, History of Modern Painting, Vol. 1, Skira Colle tion des Maitres, Paris 
equally the servant of his child-like eye for pattern and his ‘IIL Fig., 41, Bonnard, Collection des Maitres, Paris. 
'S Winterthur. IIl., p. 109, History of Modern Painting, Vol. 1, Skira, Geneva. 


ideal symbol—the marriage of pure colours. Thus all his 16 Private Coll. Paris, IIl., p. 110, Ibid. 


PAINTINGS BY BONNARD 
at present on view at London's Independent Galleries 


Deux Chiens Jouant 





Fig. I. 14} 154 in. 1891. 
Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 31, Bruton Street, 7 
London, W.1. } > 
Chez la Modiste 
Fig. II. 234 II in. c. 1892. 


The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


Seated Nude 
Fig. III. 21} 23 in. C. 1903. 
The Mayor Gallery, 14, Brook Street, London, W.1. 

L’Etable 

Fig. IV. 93 II in. c. IQI2. 

Messrs. Gimpel Fils, 50, South Molton Street, London, W.1. 
L’Escalier 

Fig. V. 20 25 in. €& gta. 

Jacques O’Hana, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Gardens, London, 

S.W.5. 


Vetheuil 
Fig. VI. 21 31} in. 1922. 
Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 31, Bruton Street, 
London, W.1. 


Evening Landscape 
Fig. VII. 12} 16 in. 1932. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 


Pecheurs 
Figs. VIII and IX (a pair). 22}  7in. c. IQI2. 


Jacques O'Hara, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Gardens, London, 
S.W.5. 








VUILLARD is the artist next to be discussed in this series 

of essays on French painters which was suggested by Mr. 

eu Jacques O’Hana ; the articles appear to have given a good 

ere deal of pleasure to those who hitherto had little more than a 

= ise casual interest in French paintings as well as to those who have 

Fig. VIII. Pécheurs. studied and have acquired paintings by the artists whose talents 
Jacques O’ Hana Ltd. are being considered. 





) civ Beat 
Fig. IX. Pécheurs. 
Jacques O’Hana Ltd. 
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Fig. I. One of the balustrades at Syon Lodge. A few of the figures and ornaments with which the garden abound 
are displayed. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


NDOUBTEDLY the use of garden ornaments dates 
from the time when man settled down from his 
nomadic existence and grew his own edible plants 

near to his dwelling. These first ornaments, perhaps, were 
merely curiously shaped stones or logs suggesting a known 
animal, or, in the case of rocks or ore, displayed purely for 
their attractive colour. Even so, the use of ornaments in 
those far-off times was for the same reason that the beautiful 
pieces of yesterday and today are set out—to enhance the 
pleasure of a garden, and by a subtle decorative and framing 
ability emphasise a garden’s natural beauty, but not act as a 
substitute for it. 

Broadly speaking, the materials for ornamenting are 
stone and lead. Each has its appropriateness and its disad- 
vantages; some of the latter have arisen only recently as in 
the case of lead, the price of which as a material has rocketed 
within the last few years. Sculptured ornaments in lead are 
very suitable for the English climate since very little 
decomposition takes place. The limitations in design for 
this material must be realised, however. Lead is capable of a 
very pleasing softness of effect, and while it must be admitted 
stone can be worked to precisely the same design in many 
instances, the resultant hardness of outline is not always 


BY EDWIN LEWZEY 


desirable. Lead has an unobtrusiveness which makes for a 
harmony with its surroundings which stonework cannot 
always emulate. 

One very great advantage of lead in the workshop is that 
it is capable of repetition from the same mould. It is in this 
metal that Jan van Nost reproduced his Kneeling Blacka- 
more from his London workshops during William’s reign. 
The Dutch as a race were fully alive to the possibilities of 
lead as a medium for repetition of sculptured work, and from 
1690 turned out a creditable number of casts from quite a 
limited number of moulds. 

The most productive sources of sculptured stone are 
Italy and Greece. That most of the vases and figures from 
these two countries are in marble goes without saying, since 
in both cases that is, and was, the most suitable and readily 
available material. Not all marbles resist our climate to any 
marked extent however, the frosts and the wet blunting the 
finely chiselled designs on some stones unless some precau- 
tion, such as a protecting wall of bushes, is utilised. Some 
varieties of marble, as are other stones, are resistant to corro- 
sion to a high degree, and those which are less suitable for 
English gardens can be employed in broader designs and 
balustrades. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Fig. II. 


A display of Roman pieces in marble, lead and terra-cotta. 





In the centre, an Italian marble well head, 


probably from Torcello. 


The term Garden Ornaments might well bring in wrought- 
iron’gates, water gardens, stone paths and steps, but to mention 
them in addition to urns, vases, figures, balustrades and lead 
cisterns is too great an imposition on the space available. The 
use of lead cisterns as part of the decorative scheme is of 
comparatively recent fashion. Originally these cisterns were 
the water containers for towns and villages. They are 
invariably marked with the date of manufacture—the 
XVIIth or XVIIIth century—and being owned privately in the 
most part, the initials or crest of the family also appear 
frequently in the design. In the photograph (Fig. I) which 
was taken, as were the others, at the gardens of Bert Crowther, 
at Isleworth, there is on the right a particularly fine 
example of a lead cistern, the recurring design being plainly 
visible. Although these cisterns are of greatly varying 
design, shape and size, I understand that this is one of, if 
not the largest in the world. In these gardens there are many 
hundreds of pieces in lead, including some fine pipe and 
pump heads. For me it was an interesting conjecture whether 
or not the use of rainwater cisterns created a demand for, 
and therefore a supply of, rain pipes and their magnificently 
designed heads. 

In this same reproduction it can be seen how the figures 
and urns on the left are employed to relieve the somewhat 
monotonous expanse of shrubbery. Screened from any harsh 
light they blend very smoothly with the background. The 
balustrade on which these figures rest is in marble and of 
Italian workmanship. Each of the separate gardens at Syon 
Lodge is encompassed by a balustrade; an effect which 
gives a not unpleasant sense of privacy wherever one walks. 
Balustrades give an air of finality which allows a completely 
different motif to be assumed on the other side. 
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The use of sculptured figures near a house must 
be employed with discretion or a most distressing clash of 
periods may be brought about. This, of course, does not 
mean that period settings need be slavishly imitated—the 
ancients could conceivably have learned from our present- 
day technique. In the Roman garden in photograph (Fig. IT) 
there is no clashing with the other period gardens, as seclusion 
is attained by the shrubbery. Although Mr. Crowther has 
not confined himself rigidly to period, the pieces have been 
placed with care and no jarring note mars the pleasantness. 
Although there are perhaps rather more figures than the eye 
can take in easily, it is not disturbingly so, and is probably 
because even at Syon Lodge space is not unlimited. The 
marble well-head in the centre is Italian, probably originally 
from Torcello. The truly magnificent busts of the Caesars 
are from the Sir Francis Cook collection at Kingston Hill. 
As can be expected they are Roman in origin. The interesting 
temple was brought from an old mansion in Billericay. 
In this garden the figures in stone are bordered by urns and 
figures in lead. They are not intermixed, for the marbles 
would distract from the less brilliant metal. Each piece of 
ancient craftsmanship has been placed where its individual 
style shows to the best advantage. The marble seats are not 
plainly seen in the photograph. Stone seats have an advan- 
tage over figures in that they cannot be placed in a room to 
challenge attention. A statue in the house, instead of 
being a dignified part of the scene, can well border on the 
absurd. It is unlikely that such has ever been the fate of a 
marble seat, and those in this Roman setting have with age 
acquired a mellowness of tone which fits them admirably 
into the background of evergreens, which in turn afford a 
measure of protection against the weather. A material which 
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Fig. III. One of many small gardens set against a wall at Syon Lodge, each divided from its neighbour by a low hedge. 
Lead, marble and stone pieces surround the splendid well head. The sundial set in the wall, and the lead figure 
to the right, add just the right touch to offset the expanse of brickwork. 


in the hands of a craftsman is capable of the very finest 
detail is the pastel coloured terra-cotta. Some very exquisite 
pieces of work originated within London during the Adam 
period, the beauty of some of the urns and vases being of 
particular note. Terra-cotta is expectedly more fragile than 
Bath or Portland stone, but, after all, there are few times 
indeed when garden ornaments may be knocked over and 
not sustain some damage. Although there does not seem to 
be a great profusion of terra-cotta work, some of the 
magnificent Italian gardens are extremely rich in examples. 
The Villa Pamfili Doria, at the beginning of the century at 
least, made extensive use of terra-cotta work, a liberal 
number of vases or pots being of this material. Terra-cotta 
oil jars make particularly noble ornaments, especially when 
planted and placed near water. 

Not all vases, by reason of size, can be spaced on 
balustrades. The great lead vase by Jan van Nost in 1706, 
and which at the end of the first World War was in Derby- 
shire, and a fine vase in marble, by Edward Pierce, c. 1680, 
in the gardens at Windsor Castle, demand by their stature 
as well as their magnificence of design, a place of importance. 
The vase by Jan van Nost is perhaps a little overbearing 
in its magnificence. The upper part bears four heads, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter. The middle is a masque of 
playing children, while four monkeys seem to support the 
base. Surmounting all is a basket of fruit. This last is 
probably the straw which broke the monkeys’ backs, for in 
many illustrations they are beginning to give way to the 
strain. 

It does seem unfortunate that most lead ornaments 
commence to sag with the passage of time, a statement to 
which many of our equestrian statues bear witness. That too 
great a weight was expected to be borne by too slender a 





support seems a criticism which can fairly be made of the 
old masters in lead. The designs which suffer most could 
have been eased of their burden by the addition of a support 
of a harder metal fitted internally. 

Vases and urns are of two distinct types: those which are 
purely decorative and those which are intended to be graced 
with growing plants. The former may perhaps be well 
supported if they are in lead, by the filling with mortar or 
cement if that is not too homely a recipe. Those which serve 
the purpose of flower pots are well represented by the 
charming vases at Hampton Court and Windsor Castle, 
where, filled with all manner of suitable plants, they add 
immeasurably to an already charming scene. 

Photographs of all the vases and urns at Syon Lodge 
would fill a book, for there must be hundreds of well-known 
and original designs there. When one considers that even 
the numbers here are but a small fraction of the total, it may 
cause astonishment that so many of these beautiful works are 
preserved for us today. I am of the opinion that no small 
measure of this preservation is due to the appreciation of their 
responsibilities by the dealers. Mr. Crowther has a large 
group of craftsmen solely engaged in restoring the works of 
art in their charge. A considerable number of the ancient 
statues and sculptured ornaments, having by chance become 
headless or limbless, or fractured by exposure to the elements, 
would have been separated for ever from their missing 
parts were it not for the restorations made by the dealers 
and craftsmen of recent years. That they are craftsmen 
cannot be denied. No one else could reshare to its original 
design a crushed lead classic or a dismembered Roman 
marble unless he had more than manual dexterity. The thanks 
of the generations to come will be earned by the dealers and 
their workmen today no less than by the creators of the past. 
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ILD MASTERS AT PARK HOUSE 


HE exhibition of Old Masters acquired by Frank 

Sabin at Park House promises to become an annual 

event in the London art world. If this year we have 
othing quite so impressive as Velazquez’ ‘‘Isabella of 
spain,” it is because such magnificence cannot easily be 
epeated. Among the thirty or so works, however, there are 
gain pictures of National Gallery standard. In these higher 
anks of art comparisons are indeed odious, for how can 
ne compare, say, the nobly Rubenesque ‘‘Crowning with 
Thorns” by Van Dyck with the intimate Caravaggio of the 
‘Boy Peeling Apricots ’’? 

The portraiture shows some exceedingly fine examples. 
Van Dyck again stands supreme with the ‘‘John Malderus, 
Bishop of Antwerp.” This work is well known here because 
of the copy at Hampton Court ; and the picture which is at 
Park House has long been famous. It formed part of that 
splendid Crozat collection, the finest of all private collections 
in XVIIIth-century France, and was in the sale in 1771 
when Louis Antoine Crozat, Baron de Thiers, sold his 
priceless treasures. Gabriel de Saint Aubin, inspecting 
these in the vast Hétel Crozat in the Place Vendéme, made a 
sketch of the picture. The Empress of Russia bought it, 
and for a time it went to the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. 
It is Van Dyck portraiture at its finest, belonging to that 
period towards the end of the 1620's. 

Another magnificent portrait is that of Chancellor 
Nicolas Granvella by Moro. We have never appreciated 
to the full the standing of this Netherlands painter who, 
under the patronage of the Habsburgs, became so inter- 





PORTRAIT OF CHANCELLOR NICOLAS GRANVELLA 
By Sir ANTONIO Moro. 
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BY HORACE SHIPP 





THE CROWNING WITH THORNS. By Sir ANTHONY VAN Dyck. 


national. Cardinal Anthony Granvella, the son of the 
Chancellor, was his first patron. In his suite Moro left 
his native Utrecht and went to Rome; and from his 
service he passed into that of the Habsburgs, for Nicolas 
Granvella, as Chancellor to Charles V, was a power behind 
that throne. As with all the best of Moro’s works there is a 
revelation of character and personality here which removes 
it from any category of official portraiture and makes us 
remember with a start that the picture belongs to the first 
half of the XVIth century. 

A Tintoretto portrait is another master-work. Its actual 
subject is unknown so that it is catalogued as ‘‘Portrait of a 
Divine.’’ Its provenance takes it back to the Antoine Crozat 
Collection and subsequently to that of Lady Denison. 
Another large Tintoretto—a subject picture, this time—is 
the ‘‘Finding of Moses,” a canvas uneven but with some 
exquisitely painted nudes which recall Titian himself. Mr. 
Newton’s recent book on this artist gives us a new eye to 
Tintoretto’s organisation of space in these subject pictures, 
finding in them the coming of the Baroque rather than the 
end of the High Renaissance. In the Van Dyck ‘‘Crowning 
with Thorns” with its Rubenesque restlessness—one sees 
this use of the three-dimensional brought to completion, as 
in the Tintoretto’s ‘‘Finding of Moses’’ we can watch its 
beginnings. 

This ‘‘Crowning with Thorns” is in the first rank of 
Van Dyck’s works. It is one of the three pictures painted 
probably in 1622, before he left Rubens for Italy. Two 
other versions are respectively in the Prado and in Berlin, 
unless this last has been destroyed. 

Among the smaller pictures there is the beautifully and 
firmly designed ‘“‘Boy Peeling Apricots,’’ by Caravaggio ; 
and a very appealing little ‘‘Virgin of the Most Pure 
Conception,” by Murillo, a study informed by Pacheco’s 
conception for the presentation of the Virgin as a young girl 
of about fourteen years of age with a halo of twelve silver 
stars. This human virginal loveliness has a quality lacking in 
the spectacular ‘‘Immaculate Conceptions’ of his prime. 
A picture of wonderful charm. 

These and more than a score of other works make yet 
again of Sabin’s spring exhibition an event for those who 
enjoy fine paintings by the Old Masters. 





Collectors 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, if possible, by a drawing or a photograph 


A correspondent writes: This reproduction is from an early 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which has just come to light. 

The painting is on a solid oak panel 30 20 in. No markings 
have yet been found, but the portrait appears to be exquisitely 
painted :—e.g., The Tudor rose delicately held between thumb and 
second finger of the left hand. 

Is there a known portrait of which this is a copy? 

Are the following features unusual :—(1) long ringlets over the 
shoulders, (2) no rings on fingers ? 

Views of readers will be welcomed. 


CANDLESTICKS 


C.B.C. (Leamington) asks for information regarding a pair of 
candlesticks of cylindrical form with expanded base and socket ; decorated 
with broad bands of black at top and bottom, edged with dull gold, and 
with a gold ‘‘Greek key’’ pattern round the base ; the stem has pseudo- 
classical conventional decoration of isolated patterns on a white ground, 
executed in iron-red, fawn, yellow and black. These decorative items 
seem to partake of a Greek influence, and a rhyton-like object and a 
kantharos are seen. There is an incised mark of uncertain character, and 
in red overglaze N & H. 


We are sorry that we cannot encourage you to consider that you 
have added anything of importance to your collection by the purchase 
of these pieces. They are most certainly not New Hall, and we would 
regard them as being of approximately mid-XIXth century date at 
the very earliest, but probably considerably more modern than that. 
You mention that the black has worn off in places, revealing a fawn 
foundation. This seems a most sinister occurrence. Are you satisfied 
that the black is not a later addition in unfired colour? The impressed 
mark is too indeterminate to be the means of effecting an identification, 
and the letters in red, which presumably indicate the maker’s name, 
cannot be traced in any of our numerous books of reference, although 
we have spent a very considerable time on a thorough search. At the 
period to which we believe your pieces to belong, there were a 
multitude of manufacturers at work, and it is often impossible to 
effect a definite identification. As your experience grows we feel sure 
you will come to regard these candlesticks as by no means your most 
important possession. 





Problems and Letters to the Editor 


DAVID COX JUNIOR 


W. R. M. (Gt. Yarmouth).—The reference books consulted show 
that David Cox, the Younger, the only child of David Cox, the Elder, 


was born at Dulwich in 1808, and became in due time a pupil and 
imitator of his father. Though a good master, and socially a well- 
known figure, he never attained to much reputation as an artist. 


He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827. There is one water- 
colour drawing by him in the Victoria and Albert Museum. From 1841 
46 he was a member of the New Society of Water-colour Painters. I; 
1848, he was elected an Associate Exhibitor of the Society of Painters 
in Water-colours. He resided for the greater part of his life in London 
He died at Streatham Hill, December 6th, 1885. 


PAIR OF BIRDS 
H. R. L. S. (Orchard Court). 

The identity is sought of a pair of birds ; cock and hen about q in. 
high and 5 in. from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail with 
colouring : white abdomen, grey-green back and dark brown head 
with white sides, bearing a number 2424 and a small stamp mark which 
may be the figure 10 in a rectangle, they also bear the mark of half an 
anchor with a heart or small square on the shaft. 

It is not stated if the mark is printed or painted on these birds ; 
if printed, it is somewhat similar to that of James Hadley—a modern 
Worcester firm. But the description of the colouring which is given 
suggests that the birds are of Continental origin, most probably either 
modern Paris or Dresden, i.e., late XIXth or early XXth century. 


JAPANESE IVORIES. 
J. E. (Blackburn). 

In some cases, it should be possible to whiten ivory which has 
yellowed by using an ordinary bleaching substance. It is not true 
that Japanese ivories are distinguished by their whiteness. Collectors 
prefer ivories which have mellowed to a golden-yellow colour. Many 
Japanese ivories made during the XIXth century were painted with a 
yellowish stain after carving, in order to give this appearance. 


VIOLINS 

Why one violin is better than another is such a highly controversial 
subject that unless one is prepared to argue ad infinitum, the subject 
is best left severely alone. No two experts agree on the exact reason 
for the beautiful tone of a fine violin, and no two listeners to a violin 
hear exactly the same thing. Many experts say the tone is due 
entirely to an expert selection of the wood used ; others are just as 
emphatic that it is due to the make up of the varnish, while yet others 
pin their faith to the acoustics of the instrument, or more simply, the 
size and shape of the cavities to the exact thousandth of an inch. 
There are numerous other theories. 


To the Editor, APOLLO. 


Sir,—May I enter a protest against your reviewer, R.S. T.’s 
generalisation that “in the XVIIlin century, Wales was at least a 
hundred years behind developments in England.” This myth (for 
myth it is) appears far too often in English writing about Wales. 
It seems to be based upon the fact that certain Welsh country-made 
pieces of furniture show a time-lag in fashion as compared with 
London products. + I would suggest that the same time-lag is 
apparent in those rural districts of England which were far removed 
from centres of fashion. But the presence of fashionable pieces of the 
XVIIIth century in houses in every county in Wales, several of them 
Welsh made, proves that the generalisation is unsound. Indeed, 
until a student of furniture, with an adequate knowledge of the Welsh 
language, works through the masses of social material (wills, letters, 
inventories, etc.) now preserved in the National Library of Wales and 
in other collections at Bangor, Cardiff, etc., I cannot see how any 
dogmatic statements concerning the history of furniture in Wales 
can be made. 

Yours truly, 


Welsh Folk Museum, IORWERTH C. PEATE. 


St. Fagans, Cardiff. 


To the Editor, APOLLO. 


Sir,—I am assisting in the preparation of an exhaustive biography 
and catalogue of the works of Thomas, William and Samuel Daniell, 
the artists who travelled in India and Ceylon. 

I would be grateful if any of your readers who own oil-paintings, 
water-colours, drawings or engravings by or after these artists would 
be so good as to give me full particulars, noting especially any signa- 
tures, notes and dates. 

Photographs will be most welcome, and will be most carefully 
preserved and returned. 

Yours faithfully, 
41 Stoneleigh Avenue, J. G. GARRETT. 
Patcham, Brighton, 6. 
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Sketch for the Capture of San Rocco 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, AND THE 
GOOD EXEMPLARS. By HorRAcE 
SHIPP. 

A group of art books, gathered by the 
chance of recent publication on one’s desk, 
reminds us again how many languages contri- 
bute to or help the confusion in the Tower of 
Babel of contemporary art. Here for instance 
is Hesketh Hubbard’s thorough and work- 
manlike A 100 Years of British Painting, 
1851 to 1951 lying alongside Herbert Read’s 
Penguin Contemporary British Art which 
assumedly covers the latter end of the same 
ground, yet they scarcely touch upon the 
same artists, or if they do it is with such 
different accents that the division is empha- 
sised rather than resolved. Here is Mr. 
Read’s Philosophy of Modern Art, a collection 
of various pieces—articles, book introductions, 
lectures written during the last twenty years— 
itself speaking several tongues. On less con- 
troversial ground, but still relevant to the 
diversity of expression, are the monographs on 
individual artists: Eric Newton’s scholarly 
Tintoretto; Turner in the British Painter’s 
series written by Charles Clare of the Cour- 
tauld; The Drawings of Richard Wilson, by 
Brinsley Ford; and the finely produced 
tribute to the art of Glyn Philpot by A. C. 
Sewter, a consideration in itself of the work of 
a brilliant academic painter who deliberately 
changed his direction in art. 

One other volume of most weighty scholar- 
ship reveals that controversies about method 
and manner in art stretch backward into the 
earlier times: Roman Sources of Christian 
Art by Emerson H. Swift, professor of fine 
arts in Columbia University. We have grown 
ised now to these contributions of impressive 
cholarship from the American Universities ; 
ind certainly Prof. Swift, who was for a time 
ictively at work in the archaeological field in 
sreece and worked in Rome, is impressive. Out 
of that experience he was led to challenge the 
popular view that medieval Christian art 


BOOK REVIEWS 


From Tintoretto by Eric Newton 
Longmans. £2 Ios. od. 


derived mainly from the Eastern rather than 
the Western Roman Empire. His study of 
Roman building methods and decoration 
established in his own mind the belief that 
not only was Christian art from the Catacombs 
to the Gothic period more directly indebted 
to Roman ideas and ideals of suggesting space 
and using colour, but that the architecture of 
Byzantinism itself owed more to Rome than 
we have recently inclined to believe. On 
behalf of these theories he amasses a wealth 
of evidence. It is a specialist’s field; but 
Professor Swift argues his erudite case with 
an ease which tempts those of us without claim 
to this especial phase of learning to explore it. 
Not the least successful part of his method is 
that he carefully states opposing theories 
before he demolishes them, and a disarming 
final chapter ““‘The Debt to Rome” gives a 
useful résumé of the whole discussion. A 
lively book on what could so easily be a too 
academic subject. 

An even more sprightly piece of scholar- 
ship is Eric Newton’s study of Tintoretto. 
When he wrote his recent book, The Meaning 
of Beauty, Mr. Newton pointed his moral and 
adorned his tale with Tintoretto’s lovely 
Presentation of the Virgin. His analysis of it 
was the prelude to this book; for that work 
in the church of the Madonna dell’Orto was 
not an obvious choice for a critic writing a 
general book for British readers. The critic, 
however, should deal with that which has 
moved his mind at the moment, since it is 
enthusiasm not objection which yields the best 
in all art writing—a point which Herbert 
Read wisely makes in his book. So Mr. 
Newton found Tintoretto, was thrilled, and 
wishes to convey his enthusiasm. He concen- 
trates on the aspect of the artist which most 
excited him, dismissing (perhaps a little too 
harshly) the vortraits. He sees Tintoretto in 
new historical light not as the backwash, as it 
were, of the High Renaissance, but as the first 
influx of the Baroque. The chance incompat- 
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A revised and enlarged edition 


contains much of interest to the expert.” 


THE —_ 
GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 


By 


ERNEST L. EDWARDES 


“the fascinating story of the long-case 


clock. -Tatler 
Crown 4to. 256 pp. 48 pp. plates 
From all booksellers 25s. net 
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VIENNESE PORCELAIN 
OF THE 


Du Paquier Period 


by J. F. HAaywarp 
(of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 


Tue wares of Claude Du Paquier have long been 
recognised as the most original and attractive 
of European porcelains of the first half of the 
XVIIIth century. This is the first monograph 
in any language to be devoted exclusively to 
their history. The present work, with its 
four colour plates and 144 half-tone plates, 
illustrates the whole range of production, and 
will enable collectors to identify the many 
pieces which have hitherto passed unrecognised 
owing to the absence of an authoritative work 
in English on the subject. The book consists of 
a detailed history of the factory, followed by an 
analysis of each type of ornament employed 
and a survey of the graphic sources used by the 
decorators. The early Vienna figure sculpture, 
the very existence of which has been almost 
ignored in the literature of ceramics, is the 
subject of a special chapter and all the known 
models are illustrated or referred to. There is 
a chapter on the outside decorators, and the work 
concludes with full extracts from all the known 
documents relating to the history of the factory 
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ability which caused Titian to drive the youth 
out of his studio, and so out of the whole 
master-pupil arrangement, made Tintoretto 
explore the problems of art for himself. What 
he found, says Mr. Newton, was a new 
science of picture-making with a much 
greater flexibility of space. The formal frontal 
compositions of such an early work as La 
Sacre Conversazione in the Leger Collection 
(see APOLLO, October, 1951) gave way to 
composition in depth. Figures move or are 
directed backwards and forwards and 
obliquely through the _ three-dimensional 
space of which he made himself master. In his 
careful investigation of this new phenomenon 
Eric Newton brings Tintoretto himself to life 
for us, at least Tintoretto the craftsman. 
One feels that he could have been related a 
little more to his time and to the determining 
movement of the Society of Jesus which 
influenced him so profoundly. 

The other monographs are easier to 
appraise. The Turner by Charles Clare has 
the excellence of the series in which it appears : 
succinctness, a thorough covering of its 
subject in spite of brevity, fine production, and 
well-chosen illustrations. Nothing new can 
really be said about Turner, but the centenary 
year justified the tribute of this volume. Its 
record of the life is poised wisely between 
Thornbury’s scandalous ‘Life’ and Finberg’s 
over-earnest defence: a dramatic story 
enough. Our contemporary understanding of 
Turner’s most extreme aims in the final stages 
has made for a revaluation. This is a timely 
book. 

The monograph on Glyn Philpot, with its 
wealth of reproductions of his work and its 
tribute from A. C. Sewter is a deserved tribute 
to an artist who has never quite received his 
meed of appreciation. Beginning as an 


academic painter and set fair for success along 
that line, Philpot continually experimented 
with his technique and so moved himself apart 





from any school and courageously jeopardised 
his own chances of settled patronage during his 
lifetime. The eight colour plates and more 
than a hundred black and white in this 
pleasing book show all his moods and moves. 
Happiest with the male nude and especially 
with the negroes as subjects, Philpots combines 
realism with decoration and symbolism. This 
volume does him justice. Another book which 
thoroughly covers its subject is The Drawings 
of Richard Wilson by Brinsley Ford in the 
Faber series under the editorship of K. T. 
Parker. This will be coveted chiefly for the 
88 full page plates, for drawings reproduce 
so much more nearly to the original than 
paintings ; but Mr. Ford’s scholarly introduc- 
tion and careful annotation to the plates is a 
notable addition to our understanding of 
Wilson in an age which has rediscovered him. 

Faber’s also publish An Artist’s Handbook 
of Materials and Techniques, by Ralph Mayer, 
which tells everyone concerned with pictures— 
artists, owners, dealers, curators, restorers, 
critics and even the lay public—everything 
material about their production and preser- 
vation. The word everything is no exaggera- 
tion. Here are four hundred and sixty pages of 
closely written text on pigments and mediums, 
canvases, papers, chemistry: yes, literally 
everything. This is a craftsman’s book, and 
those of us concerned with pictures will do 
well to have it close to hand. 

So to recent art history under the guidance 
of Hesketh Hubbard and even more recent 
art philosophy with Herbert Read. The 
scheme of Mr. Hubbard’s book is excellent : 
each decade is divided into first a social and 
economic as well as aesthetic survey of the art 
world, and then a record of the outstanding 
figures who were operating. This recognition 
that painting runs parallel to changing taste, 
patronage, and culture, and is influenced by 
events in the body social, and in its own world 
of movements and exhibitions, enables us to 
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see the century as a whole and as a changing 
period. 

If Mr. Hubbard is au dessus de la méleée, 
Herbert Read is a squadron leader in it. The 
new volume suffers from being a collection of 
occasional pieces, but they are knit together 
by the philosophy of anarchic modernism 
which Mr. Read has contributed to art con- 
troversy. The pieces range from an essay of 
the whole range of English Art written for the 
Burlington in 1933 to an infuriating defence of 
the irrational in an article on Surrealism in 
which he can write that “from our point of 
view Lear is a better poet than Tennyson.” I 
would challenge Mr. Read on almost every 
paragraph in this particular essay. He has 
magnificent apologia for the works of a 
number of the modernists and_ ultra- 
modernists, and certainly these explain the 
inexplicable as well as the other. The trouble 
with Mr. Read is that he is so definitely on one 
side of the fence that he cannot see any virtue 
on the other, and he has a kind of intellectual 
vested interest in anything new. He has given 
us in this a thoroughly provocative book, with 
passages of the enlightenment and sensibility 
we expect from him. His essay on Paul Nash 
is an excellent example of this latter. 
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‘ALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES. An important Pieter Brueghel panel came up for 
b- at Christie’s, early in February. ‘‘Christ and the Woman 
_ taken in Adultery,” in grisaille, g by 13 in., signed and dated 
65, sold for 10,500 gns. 700 gns. were paid at an earlier sale for 

‘he Rehearsal” (33 by 25} in.) by A. A. Lesrel, 1891. In the same 

e of modern pictures a Maurice Utrillo picture of a church at 

nlieue, 20 by 29 in., made 240 gns., a Lepine picture, “In the 

xembourg Gardens,” 88 gns., and 85 gns. for an F. Roybet panel 

a cavalier, 31 by 25 in. In another sale, eighteen drawings by P. 

lson Steer, O.M., mostly with dates in the 1920’s, brought bids 

ween 34 gns. and go gns. each. In another sale a river scene by 
van Goyen, 1651, 134 by 154 in. made 540 gns., “Shipping off the 
yast,”” by W. van de Velde, 114 by 154 in., 170 gns., and a flower- 
iece, signed by B. Assfeyn and dated 1644, 2t by 154 in., 
0 gns. A set of six small Giacomo Guardi views of Venice, 64 by 
| in. made 480 gns. In this sale the English pictures included a Ben 
jarshall, a portrait of ‘‘Souvenir,” 11} by 13} in., 100 gns., a set of 
ur racehorse pictures by J. F. Herring, Sen., 1836, 8} by 11} in., 
58 gns., and a Birket Foster, ‘‘The Story Book,”’ 7} by 1oin., 115 gns. 
n another sale a Zuccarelli picture of a sportsman, with horse and 
log near a stream, 21} by 2g in., made 200 gns., and a pair by the same 
rtist, of woody river scenes, 20 by 26} in., 220 gns. In the same 
rooms, a Wilson Steer painting of Bridgnorth, 30 by 433 in., dated 
(917, made 145 gns., another of the quay at Bridgnorth, by the same 
iftist, 1911, 234 by 35} in. 190 gns., and a Fantin Latour (1875) 
picture of dablias in a jug, 19 by 18 in., 500 gns. 

With some modern drawings sold at Sotheby’s, a design for a 
poster in chalk, a seaside town in Normandy, by Pierre Bonnard, 
26} by 32 in., made f{100. Three full-length portrait drawings by 
J. Isabey, all signed and dated between 1808 and 1818, of Napoleon, 
Josephine and Hortense de Beauharnais, approximately 25 by 17 in., 
£140. A Cotman drawing of a wooded hill with figures resting, 8} by 
12 in., made £100, and a Thomas Rowlandson street scene with 
figures, 54 by 4 in., £24. The modern paintings included a Claude 
Monet, signed and dated 1909, of Saint Michel de l’Aiguille, Le Puy, 
24 by 29in., £110. A Renoir sketch of a landscape with distant hills, 
signed with ‘initial on a panel, 3 by 53 in., £60, and a J. B. Greuze, 

“La Jeune Cuisiniére,” 29 by 22} in., £400. ““A Seated Girl,” by J 
Sorolla Bastida, signed, 18 by 14 in., £50, and a A. Mauve, “A Sedgey 
Stream,” signed on panel, 9} by 14} in., £9. A picture by F. R. 
Unterberger, a view of Posillipo, signed, 31 by 46 in., £270. 

In one of Robinson and Foster’s regular sales of pictures, one by 
R. Dodd, “‘Off Table Bay,”” made £131, and another of men-o’-war 
off the Dutch coast, by T. Luny, £54 12s. A pair of landscape views 
by an unknown artist made £75 12s. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. Christie’s sold the late Lady Cunard’s 
collection of French furniture ; many of these pieces were copies 
made in the XIXth century, and the prices paid show that there is a 
keen demand for such furniture, when of a quality which it would not 
be possible to match today. A parquetry writing-table of Louis XV 
design, inlaid in various woods and with ormolu mounts, including 
candlebranches, 44 in. wide, 250 gns. A small oval parquetry table of 
Louis XV design, with ormolu mounts, 19} in. wide, 58 gns., and 
another, slightly larger but similar, 70 gns. A marquetry commode 
of Louis XV style, 23 in. wide, brought 165 gns. 

A Louis XV marquetry commode signed by C. Topino, M.E., 
374 in. wide, with three long drawers and short cabriole legs, made 
190 gns. A Louis XV breakfront parquetry commode, 33 in. wide, 
82 gns., and a Louis XVI parquetry upright secretaire, inlaid in cube 
pattern and signed by J. Schmitz, M.E., 25 in. wide, 145 gns. Seven 
Louis XVI fauteuils, with giltwood frames and covered in red and 
pink damasks, made 150 gns. 

Boulle pieces included a library table, with a serpentine top, green 
leather panel and brass inlay on tortoiseshell, 61 in. wide, 70 gns., 
and a pair of dwarf cabinets, inlaid in pewter and ormolu mounted, 
28 in. wide, 165 gns. 


FURNITURE. Sotheby’s sold a collection of oak furniture. One 
piece, a Charles II oak hanging cupboard, with fielded panels carved 
with diamond medallions and conventional ornament, 5 ft. 4 in. wide 
by 5 ft. 11 in. high, was illustrated by Percy Macquoid in The Age 
of Oak. This made £24—an indication of the present small demand 
for oak furniture. A XVIIth-century small oak trestle table, 6 ft. 
wide, with a two-plank top, shaped end-supports and a stretcher of 
fir wood, brought £34. This was illustrated in APOLLO (April, 1943) 
in Margaret Jourdain’s article, * ‘Early Oak Furniture.” A small 
Flemish oak chest, illustrated in the same article, carved with portrait 
medallions, 2 ft. 11 in., brought £14. Two Jacobean oak joint stools, 
with turned legs and moulded seats, 18 in. wide, sold for £24. A 
Charles I oak credence table, with a folding top and gate leg support, 
3 ft. 3 in. wide, £62, and an XVIIIth-century oak “‘cricket’’ table, 
with the usual circular top and tkree legs, joined by a triangular 
stretcher, 30 in. diam., £6. A XVIIth-century Scottish chair of State, 
inset with cairngorms and with an elaborate carved cresting was sold 
with a printed history of the chair for £20. This had been fairly 
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extensively restored. XVIIth-century highback chairs, popular 
between tke two wars, now sell for very little. A pair of such chairs, in 
beechwood, made £4. 

At Phillips, Son & Neale, a Georgian mahogany twin-pedestal 
dining-table, with banded borders and an ebony-line inlay, extending 
to 8 ft., made £150. A Georgian mahogany bowfronted sideboard, 
with drawers and a cellaret, 4 ft. 11 in., £58. An Empire commode in 
mahogany and with ormolu mounts, 4 ‘ft. 2in., £73. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a Queen Anne style settee, covered in 
floral petit-point, 6 ft. 4 in. wide, for £155, and a pair of Georgian 
bergeres, with needlework covers, for £70. A Sheraton mahogany 
serpentine sideboard, 4 ft. 1 in. wide, made £84, and a Regency 
library mahogany bookcase, detachable in six sections and with 
glazed doors in the upper part, 12 ft. 2 in. wide by 8 ft. 3in. high, £85. 

At Rogers, Chapman & Thomas, an Empire ormolu-mounted 
marquetry cabinet, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, brought £70, a small George III 
mahogany wine- -table, g in. wide, on a pillar and tripod support, £74 
and a 3 ft. Georgian mahogany and inlaid bowfronted sideboard, £62. 

A Georgian mahogany breakfront winged bookcase, 8 ft. 7 in. 
wide and 8 ft. g in. high, with four glazed trellis doors and drawers 
and cupboards below, made £140 at Knight, Frank & Rutley. A set 
of six Regency mahogany chairs, including an armchair, with carved 
scroll backs, sold for £65, and a Louis XVI kingwood vitrine, bombé- 
fronted and with panels of Vernis Martin, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, £82. 

At Robinson & Fosters, a French suite of giltwood furniture, 
in Aubusson tapestry, comprising a settee, four armchairs and two 
singles, made £136 10s. Three screens sold well in these rooms ; one, 
an XVIIIth-century English leather screen, painted in the Chinese 
taste, 7 ft. high, £75 12s., a French carved and gilt four-fold screen, 
with painted decoration, 7 ft. 6in. high, £84, and a six-fold screen with 
panels of antique Flemish tapestry, 6 ft. high, £63. 

Bonham’s, of Knightsbridge, sold a 3 ft. mahogany and inlaid 
bureau bookcase for 94 gns., a 3 ft. 6 in., bowfronted mahogany 
chest of drawers, 20 gns., and six mahogany dining-chairs of Hepple- 
white style, 67 gns. 


SILVER. At Christie’s,a James I wine cup of 1605, with the maker’s 
mark A.B. in monogram, chased with petalled strapwork and grapes, 
7in. high and 6 oz. 4 dwt.,in weight, made £230. A later plain wine- 
cup, of 1635, maker’s mark R.C. between pellets and annulets, 9 oz. 
18 dwt. inscribed Gods Blessing and mine bee upone thee and thine, 
brought £135. A Charles II 6 in. two-handled porringer and cover, 
of 1683, chased with acanthus leaves and engraved with a coat-of- 
arms, 19 0z. 10 dwt., £135, and a William III Irish plain cylindrical 
tankard and cover, by Joseph Walker of Dublin, 1700, 33 oz. 6 dwt., 
£90. A Queen Anne cylindrical tankard and cover, of 1703, 14 oz. 
2 dwt., made £15, and a plain cylindrical coffee-pot of 1702, ty 
John Fawdery, gross weight 25 oz. 9 dwt., £72. A George II oval 
soup tureen and cover of 1759, by Simon Lesage, engraved with the 
Royal Arms of George II and with shell and gadroon border and 
pomegranate finial, 82 oz. 15 dwt., £195. 

tea and coffee service of 1803, comprising four pieces, with 
engraved decoration, 57 0z. 2 dwt., made £155. Other heavy-weight 
lots inciuded an Irish two-handled tray of 1814, 164 oz. 8 dwt., 
£150, a reeded and fiddle-pattern table service, 1834, 1854, etc., 
292 oz. 6 dwt., £150, a pair of two-handled vegetable dishes and cover, 
186 oz. 13 dwt., £72, and three similar dishes, weighing 333 0z., £125. 

At Sotheby’s, a Paul de Lamerie tea-kettle and stand, with a 
slightly compressed bulbous body chased on the shoulders and swan- 
neck spout in conventional style, with the date letter for 1740, 99 oz. 
13 dwt., brought £175. A George III two-handled tea tray with the 
arms of the island of Jamaica, maker’s mark R.S., 1792, 131 02z., 
£110, and a small George III cow milk-jug, by John Schuppe, 1767, 
4 oz. 8 dwt., £58. 

An oval two-handled tez tray by Paul Storr, 1811, engraved with a 
coat-of-arms, 214 in. wide, 100 0z. g dwt., made £190, and an ink- 
stand by the same maker, 1826, with 34 oz. of silver, £75. Queen 
Anne period pieces included a chocolate-pot with a tapered cylindrical 
body, engraved with a crest, by David Willaume, 1710, 24 oz. 11 dwt., 
£240, a porringer of 1707, by John Leach, decorated with punched 
leafage, 15 0z. 19 dwt., £60, and an important set of four small 
candlesticks by Augustus Courtauld, 1713, with tapered stems of 
octagonal section and contemporary armorials, 5} in. high, £440. 
With the earlier pieces were a William III tankard of 1700, by John 
Sutton, with a Welsh inscription reading To be without God is to be 
without everything, God is enough. This weighed 23 oz. 2 dwt. and 
made £130. Two Charles II porringers, one of 1675, with the maker’s 
mark I.H repoussé with leafage, 7 oz. 8 dwt., £58, and the other of 
1666, 5 0z. 14 dwt., with similar decoration, £45. A heavy late 
Georgian centre-piece, weighing 363 oz., formed as a shell on a rock- 
work stem and the base with sea horses made £185. 

At Robinson & Foster’s a Victorian part table service, sixty-four 
pieces, 154 0z., made £8o. 

A serpentine oval engraved tray, approx. 245 0z., made £95 at 
the Motcomb Galleries, and a pair of lobed oval entrée dishes, 122 02., 
£57: 


PORCELAIN. Some interesting pieces sold at Sotheby’s indicate 
that the high prices are being maintained. A rare Chelsea figure of a 
carpenter, of which only three other examples appear to be recorded, 
with the red anchor mark and 7} in. high, brought £420. A Chelsea 
red anchor asparagus tureen and cover, of the type often mentioned 
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in the old catalogues as “a fine bundle of asparagus,” naturally 
modelled and coloured, 7 in. wide, £480. A Chelsea octagonal bowl or 
slop basin, of the raised or early red anchor period, painted with 
figures standing by barrels in the foreground and with ships and 
watermen in the background, the interior with flowers and a view 
across a lake, 64 in., £450. There were also some cups and saucers, 
which were sold separately. A raised or early red anchor “handled” 
cup, with sprays of lily-of-the-valley, £110. A teacup and saucer 
with figures of merchants, watermen and stevedores and scattered 
with butterflies and insects, £95. An octagonal teacup and saucer of 
the same period, decorated after Meissen with full-length figures 
standing against sea and landscape backgrounds, £70. 

Pieces from the Longton Hall factory included a set of seven 
“strawberry’’-type plates, with the rims moulded with fruiting 
strawberries and the centres with sprays of old English flowers, 8 in. 
diam., £260. A pair of almost identical plates, slightly larger, made 
£170, and a pair of oval “strawberry” dishes, similar, and the centres 
with bouquets of the “‘trembly” roses, 114 in., £220. A slightly larger 
pair, almost identical in decoration, made £240. Among the 
Worcester was a set of Wall period seal mark scale-blue plates, with 
reserve panels of flowers within gilt borders, 7} in., £72, a yellow- 
ground cabbage-leaf jug, with double-scroll handle and mask spout 
and coloured transfers of milkmaids and rustic lovers, 6} in., £100, a 
Wall period yellow-ground oval dish, decorated with vine leaves and 
rustic handles, 12 in., £40, and a Wall period scale-blue part tea 
service of nine pieces, including the teapot, £60. 

There were three rare pieces of Bow. A 6 in. figure of a ““Whip- 
Poor-Will” or “Lesser Goat-Sucker,’’ a small bird perched on a 
tree-trunk, with a red anchor mark within a red oval, brought £550. 
This was a hitherto unrecorded Bow copy of a Chelsea bird, an 
example of which was illustrated in APOLLO in June, 1944. A pair of 
Bow figures of hares, copied from Meissen originals, seated on their 
haunches and with ears pricked up, naturally tinted, 44 and 54 in. 
high, brought £520, and a Bow bocage group of a Turk and consort, 
after Meissen, 10 in., £80. 

A pair of primitive and hitherto unrecorded early Derby bird 
figures, 4 in. high, of buntings, each perched in a stooping attitude 
on the broken trunk of a tree, brilliantly coloured, made £160, and a 
tiny Derby owl, 3 in. high, on a tree stump, £260. 

At Phillips, Son & Neale, a Dresden dessert service of 26 pieces, 
with open trellis basket borders and floral decoration, made £140, 
another Dresden tea and coffee service, in powder-blue with painted 
fruit and flower clusters, comprising 40 pieces, brought f{115. A 
pair of XVIIIth-century Meissen figures of a boy and girl seated in 
floral arbours, with ormolu stands, £62, and a pair of apple-green 
Sévres jardinieres, with ormolu rims and paw feet, 8 in. high, £52. 

At a country sale held by Henry Spencer & Sons, of Retford, a 
Sévres tea service, of eleven pieces, with gros-bleu ground painted 
with naturalistic flowers and with portraits of ladies of the French 
court, attributed to Nicholas-Marie Moriot (1788-1852) sold for 


£110. 


CLOCKS. The following were sold at Sotheby’s. A Thomas 
Tompion longcase clock in a walnut case, no. 157, with a 10 in. dial 
and the movement with bolt-and-shutter mechanism, circa 1685, 
6 ft. 6 in. high, £1,100. Some of the mouldings on the well-figured 
case were replacements. A bracket clock by Henry Jones, 144 in. 
high, with a square gilt-metal and silvered dial, well-chiselled cherub 
head spandrel-pieces and an ebonised case with repoussé mounts. 
The dial and the backplate were inscribed Henry Jones in ye Temple, 
and the movement had pull-repeat mechanism. This made £360. 
A very tall astronomical longcase clock, g ft. 10 in. high, by Edward 
Cocky of Warminster, with a dial with numerous subsidiary dials 
and a miniature revolving globe, sold for £120. A musical walnut 
longcase clock by Stephen Rimbault, with a selector hand for seven 
tunes and a painted moon lunette, 8 ft. 2 in. high, £68. A surprising 
price was £32 for a small good- ‘quality carriage clock, mid-XIXth 
century in date, by London and Ryder, in an engraved gilt-metal case, 
6 in. high. 

At Christie’s an unusual Louis XVI white marble and ormolu 
table clock in the form of a Grecian temple, with the movement by 
Lepine, 254 in. high, brought 75 gns. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas, a Georgian “‘grandmother’”’ 
clock by Joel Spiller, of Exeter, in a mahogany case, made £36. 


HARDSTONE CARVINGS. The following were sold at 
Christie’s. A coral carving of a deity and a girl on an ivory stand, the 
god robed and holding a sceptre and the girl with a fly whisk and floral 
spray, 6} in. high, 140 gns. A coral carving of a deity and a boy, 
standing on a phoenix, 6; in. long, 98 gns., and another coral carving 
of two figures in a boat, 5} in. long, 90 gns. A pair of moss-green jade 
peacocks, 5} in. high, brought 72 gns., an XVIIIth-century green 
aventurine 5 fel of a fish, 7} in. long, 52 gns., a pale green jade water 
vessel and cover, with chain attachment, 4} in. wide, 65 gns., and a 
lapis lazuli group of two girls, standing and holding a scroll and 
flowers, 7} in. high, 44 gns. 


ANTIQUITIES. Among the important pieces at Sotheby’s 


was an Egyptian seated bronze cat, circa 600 B.C., 19 in. high, and in 
almost perfect state of preservation, with realistic modelling and the 
details of the fur incised. Between the ears was an engraved scarab. 
This made £430, and £125 were paid for an Egyptian Middle Kingdom 


wood figure of a walking king, wearing the Nemis head-dress - 
pleated kilt of the period, with the eyes socketed for inlay, 
missing, 10} in. high. A XIXth dynasty limestone figure of a kne« 
official, holding before him a stele inscribed with a hymn to the 
with traces of the original red and black pigment, 11? in. high, : 
£55. An ancient Egyptian alabaster bowl, gin. diam., anc 
alabaster vases, brought £22. 

Roman and Greek works of art included a marble heac 
Aphrodite, a Ist century Roman copy of a Greek original, 13 
high which made £50. A IVth-IIIrd century B.c. School of Lysi: 
head of Zeus, the hair and beard treated in a free manner and of 
patina, 104 in. high, £32. A pleasing Roman fragmentary por 
head of a young woman, her hair dressed in the elaborate fashic 
the'period, 9 in. high, IInd century a.p., £6, and a Southern It 
red figure column krater, from the beginning of the [Vth century, 
the decoration showing huntsmen in a forest and, on the back, t 
youths in conversation, 18 in. high, £50 

The ethnographical specimens included a rare New Gu 
human skull, from the Sepic River, modelled in fibre, clay and o 
plastic material, the eyes inset with cowrie shells and the face dec 
tion in red on a white ground, 7} in. long, £45. A Maori cloa 
kiwi feathers tied into woven flax and two Maori woven flax sk 
made £12. A New Zealand spinach-green jade tiki, its large e: 
inset with mother-o’-pearl, 5} in., made £95, and an Ivory 
wooden mask from the Senufo Tribe, of elaborate nature, with a ; 
of horns, winged ears and leg-like drooping whiskers, 13 in., £26 


BENIN ART. The following five lots were included in the sa 
sale as above, and were taken by a Lieut. Stuart Nicholson on t 
1897 expedition. A XVII-XVIIIth-century bronze figure of a hun 
man with an antelope over his shoulders, a dog with bell collar by | 
side, 14in., £650. No other example appears to be recorded. A lar: 
ivory tusk carved in high relief with figures of captives and exec 
tioners, animals and masks, of cream tone and with silver ends, the 
base engraved S. N. Benin, 1897, 5 ft. 5 in., £160. An ivory figure of 
Benin lady, seated and holding in front of her a panel inscribed wi 
hieroglyphics, 7in., £120. A bronze necklet of two coils, both ends 
terminating in human heads, 44 in., £18, and a Benin bronze burial 
ring cast with a seated figure of a chieftain flanked by retainer 
interspersed with decapitated bodies and heads on which cranelike 
birds are feeding 10? in., £70. 
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By 1702, when Pietro Longhi was born, his native Venice had 
settled to a kind of quiet sunset after the blaze of glory she had known 
in the days of the great Doges, the days when Tintoretto and Paolo 
Veronese could still paint her life as magnificent pageantry out of 
doors and sumptuous feasting within. True, Tiepolo was still 
echoing that greatness, but life itself no longer provided the model. 
For XVIIIth-century Venice was Goldoni’s city : an amusing back- 
water of civilisation derived from the French model, though with its 
own pronounced character. The masked balls, the promenading, the 
life of the coffee-house, the gaming-room, the boudoir: these things 
we know intimately from Goldoni’s comedies. We know them, too, 
from the pictures of intimate Venetian life which caused Longhi to be 
called a Venetian Hogarth. In fact his purpose is much more objective 
than that of his English contemporary, and it is hardly likely that he 
was influenced by him. Certainly Longhi had no moral or propa- 
gandist motive. He found that the religious art which first he tried 
under his master Balestra was meaningless to him, and in the 1730's 
turned to the gay social life of the city and found its colour, even its 
formality provided him with unending subjects for his pictures. From 
that time forward he painted this genre as Canaletto did the lovely 
setting of XVIIIth-century Venice. He showed us the maskers as 
they go to carnival, take supper, or consult an old fortune teller as in 
the famous work in the National Gallery ; the card party ; the life of 
the common people; but above all these most intimate domestic 
scenes of the care-free idlers of the day. Flippart and his own son 
Alessandro engraved them and made series on Venetian life. The 
pictures themselves, however, are charming things of delicate colour 
and fine drawing. The work illustrated on the front cover and now in 
the possession of Messrs. Agnew at their Bond Street Galleries is one 
of the most exquisite and characteristic examples of Longhi’s painting. 
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